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HEADLIXER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAX-MAKIXG 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

^40  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLlN,OIS 
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rwrl  Hkk  lUrirwwtO  ■  ■  ■  a  Thorough  Knowledge  of 

Canning  Plant  Operations  Plus  a  Wide  Experience  in  Steam  Coil  Design  and  Con¬ 
struction  Gives  Langsenkamp  Coils  a  Peculiarly  Efficient  Adaptability  to  the  Job. 

•  When  cooking  coils  are  mentioned  in  canning  circles  the  name  KOOK- 
MORE  comes  to  mind  instantly.  It  is  the  name  of  the  outstanding  steam 
coil  for  volume  production  units.  Kook-More  performance  has  become  the 
standard  for  cooking  coil  efficiency.  This  is  generally  accepted  in  the  trade 

and  is  unwittingly  admitted  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  one  or  more  of  whom  pratically 
every  season  break  the  news  that  they  “now 
have  a  coil  as  good  as  Kook -More.”  Experi¬ 
ence,  each  season,  however,  successfully  de¬ 
monstrates  that  no  cooking  coil  measures  up 
to  Kook-More  performance  in  cooking  speed 
and  general  efficiency  but  another  Kook-More. 

But  Kook-Mores  are  not  the  only  steam 
coils  Langsenkamp  manufacturers.  Read 
the  list  at  the  right.  If  you  want  further  in¬ 
formation  consult  pages  27  to  31  of  the  new 
88-page  Langsenkamp  Catalog.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  copy  ask  for  it.  Write  or  wire 
for  information  and  prices  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 


COILS  FOR  STORAGE 
AND  PREHEATING  TANKS 

•  Langsenkamp  coils  for  raising 
temperature  of  product  from 
cookroom  and  finisher  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  approx.  190°  before 
admitting  to  filler.  Coils  for 
storage  tanks  are  made  two 
rounds  high  of  2"  and  iVi” 
tubing.  Storage  units  become 
highly  valuable  in  case  of  break¬ 
down  in  filling  department. 

STEAM  CROSSES 
O  Used  for  preheating  before 
cooking  saves  time  for  cooking 
operation.  Keeps  product  thor¬ 
oughly  agitated,  preventing 
separation. 

AUXILIARY  COILS 

•  Made  to  provide  additional 
heating  capacity  in  steam 
jacketed  kettles,  or  can  be  used 
in  a  shell  tank.  Installed  or 
removed  at  will.  Equipped  for 
hose  or  swing  joint  connections. 

SPECIAL  COILS 

•  Langsenkamp  designs  and 
builds  many  special  coils  each 
season  to  fulfill  specific  purposes 
in  individual  plants. 


•  A  complete  Langsenkamp  Kook- 
More  Unit.  Langsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tank  showing  installation  of  Im¬ 
proved  Kook -More  Koils.  Coils  are 
available  for  installation  in  old  tanks, 
or  Red  Heart  Gulf  Cypress  or  enamel - 
lined  steel  tanks  may  be  had  if  prefer¬ 
red. 


•  Langsenkamp 
builds  Stainless 
Steel  tanks  for 
cooking,  storage 
and  pre -heating 
purposes,  standard 
or  special  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  furn¬ 
ishes  completely 
equipped  with  coils. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanC’ 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  IFestcrn  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Rerpresentative :  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAMACHEK 

PEA 

Whenever  you  desire  information  on  the 
threshing  of  green  peas  or  lima  beans,  write  us. 

We  specialize  in  this  type  of  equipment  and 
do  not  make  any  other  machinery  to  divide 
our  efforts. 

HULLING 

We  cover  this  field  thoroughly  with  efficient 
and  economical  equipment  and  nationwide 

cniiipiirNT 

CyUlr  MCn  1 

service. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima 
bean  pack  —  and  your  profits? 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

WtifMj/ f  ur  <’r.v  of  V^iner.v,  V  in^r  Feeders,  Erjsilage  Distributors  and  C  hain  Ad justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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ness  from  A  lo  Z  and  are  fully  qualified  to 
give  you  able  and  intelligent  assistance  on 
the  spot,  or  know  where  to  direct  your  prob¬ 
lem  for  quick  solution. 

Consider  then,  if  you  will,  the  true  merit  of 
this  service  in  the  successful  operation  of 
your  business.  And  remember,  too,  that  be¬ 
hind  the  men  and  the  service  is  a  company 
whose  every  resource  is  devoted  unre¬ 
servedly  to  your  interests. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  Continental 
can  serve  you  better. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 


What  better  simile  could  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  careful  training  and  steady  growth  of 
Continental's  wide  flung  Service  Organiza¬ 
tion.  An  organization  composed  of  men 
schooled  in  the  exacting  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  broadened  by  long  experience  lo 
render  the  highest  type  of  service  and  co¬ 
operation 

True,  these  men  are  specialists  in  mechanics, 
bacteriology  and  research,  but  their  margin 
of  knowledge  goes  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  They  know  your  busi- 
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Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


'^^TEP-UP”  PRICES — If  the  methods  of  distributing 
canned  foods  have  changed,  as  they  very  plainly 
seem  to  have  done,  then  we  must  change  with 
them.  In  olden  days  it  was  the  desire,  and  the  aim,  of 
canners  to  sell  out  their  entire  packs  as  soon  after 
completion  as  possible.  If  they  could  sell,  as  futures, 
every  case  they  expected  to  pack  they  would  do  so,  and 
what’s  more,  such  buyers  expected  to,  and  did,  take  in 
the  goods  when  ready.  That  permitted  the  canner  to 
close  up  his  business  early  in  the  Fall,  and  wait  for 
next  year’s  work,  with  the  cash  in  bank.  Not  every 
canner,  of  course,  was  that  lucky,  as  he  considered  it, 
and  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  canners  who  operated 
all  year,  although  they  too,  expected  to  clean  out  sea¬ 
sonal  packs  as  soon  as  finished.  But  practically  every 
canner  was  “willing”.  The  goods  then  belonging  to  the 
distributors  were  put  out,  as  their  regular  sellers  at 
set  prices,  and  usually  at  good  profits,  since  there  were 
only  wholesale  grocers  “in  the  game”,  and  their  clien¬ 
tele  was  local  and  solidly  held.  Smaller  distributors, 
unable  to  cover  their  year’s  requirements,  had  to  shop 
among  the  canners  who  had  not  found  buyers  and  that 
gave  the  market  price  changes  one  heard  about.  The 
production,  of  course,  was  but  a  good  fraction  of  today’s 
output,  but  it  covered  requirements,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  the  industry  now  operates.  Because 
the  largest  distributors  held  the  great  bulk  of  the  packs 
there  was  but  slight  tendency  or  chance  to  “stampede” 
market  prices,  under  the  claim  of  over-production,  or, 
as  today,  the  heavy  “carry-over”  claim. 

And  herein  is  where  the  change  in  procedure  must 
be  made.  It  portends  real  danger,  unless  the  industry 
is  upon  its  guard.  With  practically  no  futures  sold  of 
the  ’38  packs,  and  all  buyers  taking  only  the  smallest 
needed  lots  of  goods,  the  canners  will  be  whip-sawed 
and  flayed  alive  if  they  permit  the  buyers  to  use  “stocks 
on  hand”  as  a  basis  for  market  prices.  Broadly  speaking 
the  canners  are  now  obliged  to  carry  the  goods  to  cover 
a  12  month  period  (until  next  pack).  Consequently  at 
the  close  of  this  season  there  will  be  a  maximum  supply 
of  canned  foods.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
too  many  for  the  year’s  supply.  In  all  probability  if 
the  packs  were  divided  into  12  equal  amounts — one  for 
each  month,  and  presuming  consumption  would  be 
uniform,  which  is  not  the  usual  case — there  might, 
conceivably,  be  an  actual  shortage.  But  that  huge  pile 
of  unsold  canned  foods,  with  the  demand  for  small 
quantities,  will  play  havoc  with  market  prices  unless 
extreme  care  is  exercised  by  the  canner’s  sales  force, 
and  by  his  financial  backers,  the  bankers  and  supply- 
men.  Already  that  baleful  influence  is  being  exerted. 


The  buyers  point  out  the  difference  between  the  hold¬ 
ings  now  and  the  holdings  of  a  year  or  several  years 
ago.  That  comparison  is  not  fair  under  these  changed 
conditions,  certainly  not  where  a  portion  of  the  year 
remains  to  be  supplied  from  old  stock.  And  it  is  an 
unfair  comparison  to  take  into  the  picture  the  few  new 
goods  packed  in  the  south,  or  elsewhere,  because  every¬ 
one  knows  that  such  additions  are  trivial  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  season’s  total  pack. 

The  market  has  been  suffering  from  this  for  months 
because  the  excess  of  packs  in  1937  was  not,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  have  caused  the  price  debacle  the  industry 
is  suffering  from  today,  in  face  of  the  continuing  heavy 
popular  consumption  of  the  goods.  If  that  popular 
demand  were  not  there  the  condition  could  be  explained, 
but  it  is  there,  and  continuing.  In  other  words  the 
market  has  steadily  been  taking  more  goods  than  it 
did  last  year,  in  smaller  lots  it  is  true,  yet  the  prices 
have  steadily  grown  weaker.  And  the  excuse  is  made 
that  the  lowering  prices  are  due  to  the  over-supply,  but 
that  is  not  true  about  the  majority  of  goods,  and  only 
possibly  true  about  canned  peas  and  canned  corn.  And 
in  all  cases  the  price  cuts  have  been  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion,  even  if  the  claim  were  relatively  true. 

In  plain  parlance  the  buyers  have  used  these  stock 
figures  as  boogy-men  to  scare  canners  down  to  lower 
prices,  while  in  fact  the  remaining  stocks  are  needed 
to  supply  the  remaining  months.  And  it  cannot  be 
blamed  upon  the  recession  or  upon  any  other  such 
mythical  claim,  for  there  has  been  no  recession  in 
popular  consumption,  at  least  none  worthy  of  mention. 

The  canning  industry  is  faced  with  a  new  day;  it 
must  change  its  methods  of  trading  or  it  will  be 
bankrupted  without  good  cause.  If  there  were  but 
some  cohesion  among  the  canners — some  faith  among 
fellow  canners — the  situation  might  be  met,  as  the  coal 
men  have  met  a  similar  condition  in  their  trade.  Their 
situation  is  a  little  easier  to  handle :  they  start  June  1st, 
as  the  furthest  month  away  from  peak,  with  the  sea¬ 
son’s  lowest  price;  then  they  move  up  that  price  each 
month,  and  they  stick  resolutely  to  the  new  prices,  as 
you  know.  In  canned  foods  the  same  thing  could  be 
done,  starting  canned  peas,  for  instance,  July  1st  at 
the  lowest  price,  August  1st  5  cents  up,  September 
advance  another  5  cents  and  so  on,  with  the  later 
months  possibly  smaller  advances,  but  always  enough 
to  cover  carrying  charges,  as  well  as  costs.  All  other 
staple  goods  could  be  started  at  the  end  of  canning  time 
and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  protection  would  be 
afforded.  It  can  be  done,  but  only  if  the  canners  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  supporting  each  other  and 
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not  permitting  the  enemy  to  break  through  the  line. 
Evidently  it  is  lawful,  for  others  are  doing  it.  And  if 
you  do  not  do  it,  as  a  canner,  you  can  expect  to  be  driven 
out  of  business.  You  must  protect  yourselves;  the 
buyers  will  not  do  it,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do  it. 
In  fact  we  feel  sure  that  if  the  canners  would  enforce 
such  a  system — living  up  to  it — the  buyers  would 
welcome  it. 

TRUISMS — “To  stay  in  the  game,”  says  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners’  Secretary  to  his  members,  “we  must  avoid 
the  packing  of  peas  comparable  to  the  Indiana  and  Tri- 
State  quality.  Both  of  these  areas  are  improving  their 
quality,  and  we  will  have  to  be  more  alert  than  ever  to 
maintain  superiority,”  And  here  is  the  real  nugget: 

“All  this  talk  about  overhead  being  advanced,  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  when  a  saving  of  4  cents  or  5  cents  per 
dozen  in  overhead  is  going  to  mean  a  lower  market 
price  of  25  cents  to  30  cents.”  That’s  laying  a  bugaboo ! 

Sounds  like  the  claim  that  it  would  cost  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars  to  simplify  the  can  sizes !  Dr. 
Baker,  president  of  American  Can,  layed  that  ghost  at 
the  Board  meeting  last  month. 

LATEST — A  canner  wants  to  know :  if  the  sun  gets 
hot  and  ripens  the  peas  too  fast  to  be  handled  as  a 
choice  pack,  will  it  be  all  right  to  pack  such  peas  in  a 
tin- whistle — Yi  x  12  inches — to  be  sold  to  boys  as  pea 
shooters.  The  question  is  referred  to  the  “hot”  advo¬ 
cates  of  unlimited  can  sizes. 

The  weather  man,  at  Baltimore,  reported  snow  on 
Sunday,  June  12th  —  following  the  country’s  record 
heat  (95  degrees),  but  explained  that  it  was  not  snow 
but  “soft  hail”. 

This  should  come  under  “Big  Business”.  A  writer 
asks  the  names  of  canners  of  lobster,  of  shrimp,  of 
salmon  and  of  fruit  canners  “particularly  of  those  who 
pack  cherries  and  peaches,  who  would  sell  as  little  as 
a  case.”  If  ever  they  begin  to  buy  in  single  cans 
business  will  surely  begin  to  roll. 

And  here’s  wisdom  from  the  Kan  Kan,  houseorgan 
Michigan  Canners  Association : 

“  ‘Fine  feathers,’  remarked  the  philosopher,  ‘make  fine 
birds  .  .  .  ’  his  eye,  no  doubt,  resting  upon  the  lavishly 
plumaged  figure  of  Chanticleer,  that  age-old  symbol  of  what 
a  few  extra  feathers  can  do  for  a  fellow.  And  what  a  grand 
fellow  he  is,  proclaiming  the  dawn  or  strutting  around  the 
barnyard — but  one  can’t  forget  that  it  is  the  less  showy  hen 
that  lays  the  eggs.  There  is  a  place  for  bally-hoo  but  to 
make  it  worth  anything  it  has  to  be  followed  up  with  real 
accomplishment  and  salesmanship.” 

But  we  kinda  like  this  better,  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packer,  houseorgan  of  that  State  Association: 

“A  determined  affort  has  been  made  this  year  to 
pack  directly  for  Pennsylvania  distributors.  True  it 
is  that  some  of  the  goods  will  be  shipped  to  other  states, 
and  that  some  goods  from  other  states  will  enter  here, 
but  in  the  main  Ws  Pennsylvania  Canned  Foods  for 
Pennsylvanians  this  year  and  every  year  thereafter.” 
(The  Italics  are  ours.) 

In  connection  with  this  the  Pennslyvania  canners 
invite  the  distributors  to  visit  their  canneries,  and  see 
the  goods  produced.  That’s  the  tie-up.  Congrats ! 

And  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  Weekly  News  Bulletin,  co-operates  thus: 


“Tomato  planting  for  canning  purposes  will  break  all 
records  in  Pennsylvania  this  year,  J.  Hansell  French,  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  predicted  today. 

“This  year’s  acreage  will  exceed  17,000  acres,  compared 
with  16,500  acres  last  year. 

“One  cannery  has  delivered  8,000,000  tomato  plants  to  600 
Lancaster  County  farmers  under  contract  to  grow  tomatoes 
for  that  cannery. 

“Under  average  growing  conditions  the  1938  canning 
tomato  crop  will  produce  more  than  $1,000,000  in  cash 
income  for  the  farmers  of  this  State.  In  1936,  with  a  total 
acreage  of  13,700  acres  and  an  exceptionally  high  average 
yield  of  seven  tons  per  acre,  this  crop  was  worth  $1,381,000 
to  the  farmers. 

“More  canneries  are  contracting  for  Pennsylvania  tomato 
acreage  this  year  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the  larger 
concerns  are  gradually  transferring  their  grower  contracts 
from  other  States  to  Pennsylvania  because  the  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  of  the  highest  quality.” 

RESULTS? — Evidently  the  distributors  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  like  it,  for  Pennsylvania  tomato  prices  rule 
about  10  cents  per  dozen  above  others.  And  likewise 
evidently,  you  don’t  have  to  “tell  the  world”;  just  pack 
quality  and  tell  your  state.  Looks  like  a  very  smooth 
working  plan. 

• 

AT  RETAIL  GROCERS  CONVENTION 

HE  American  Can  Company  will  have  an  active 
participation  in  the  41st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Grocers  Association  to  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  June  20-23.  The  large  stage  from  which 
more  than  5,000  delegates  will  hear  addresses  by  such 
nationally-known  speakers  as,  the  Honorable  Millard 
Tydings,  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  will  have  a  display  of  the  American 
Can  Company.  Forming  a  complete  background  for 
the  speakers’  rostrum,  this  colorful  display  in  the 
interests  of  canned  foods  will  be  in  constant  view  for 
the  entire  duration  of  the  Convention  of  all  those 
attending  the  sessions.  Between  sessions  delegates  will 
be  invited  to  inspect  the  display  and  to  examine  samples 
of  written  material  especially  prepared  by  the  Company 
for  the  trade. 

Following  Senator  Tyding’s  address,  Mr.  Carlton  F. 
Sturdy  of  the  American  Can  Company,  will  speak  to 
the  delegates  on  “How  to  Merchandise  Canned  Foods”. 
Mr.  Sturdy  is  a  well-known  lecturer  and  writer  on 
canned  foods  who  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
promoting  the  sale  and  appreciation  of  canned  foods 
from  the  lecture  platform.  All  important  addresses, 
including  that  of  Mr.  Sturdy,  will  be  broadcast. 

The  American  Can  Company  is  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  further  the  interests  of  the  canning  industry 
before  the  representatives  and  members  of  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  who  have 
enjoyed  a  long  and  enviable  record  in  the  field  of 
modern  merchandising  through  retail  grocery  stores. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  association  has  a 
can  manufacturer  been  in  a  position  to  participate  in 
the  Annual  Convention  as  the  American  Can  Company 
is  doing  this  year.  The  entire  canning  industry  can¬ 
not  help  but  benefit  from  such  participation. 
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A  Short  List  of  Vegetable  Varieties 

by  Hal  Mills 

Oleiibreeder,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 


For  over  twenty  years  the  writer  has  been  working 
with  vegetables,  most  of  the  time  studying  and 
observing  many  thousands  of  varieties  and  strains. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  vegetables,  the  growers, 
the  canners,  the  seedsmen,  the  olericulturists,  claim 
that  they  are  anxious  and  willing  to  reduce  the  number 
of  varieties  being  called  for  and  used. 

Any  list  of  vegetable  varieties  submitted,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  all  inclusive  of  the  needs  of  those 
interested,  will  no  doubt  omit  many  worthy  strains. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  so-called  variety  out 
of  every  worthy  strain  ? 

This  year,  there  will  be  various  meetings  of  canners, 
growers,  seedsmen  and  olericulturists.  All  these 
groups  will  discuss  varieties  of  vegetables.  If  a  short 
list  of  vegetable  varieties  was  adopted  by  these  various 
groups  at  these  many  meetings,  many  thousands  of 
dollars  would  be  saved  annually  by  the  members  of 
these  groups.  I  am  not  going  into  detail  as  to  how 
these  savings  would  be  made,  as  each  group  is  perfectly 
well  aware  of  those  details  of  saving.  But  do  I  expect 
that  any  or  all  of  these  groups  will  do  anything  about 
it?  No,  absolutely  not!  All  are  responsible  for  the 
condition,  yet  no  one  group  will  take  it  upon  itself  to 
clear  up  the  vegetable  variety  and  strain  tangle. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  a  short  vegetable  variety 
list  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  adopted  as  a  start  by  all 
those  interested  in  the  simplification  of  vegetable 
varieties. 

Artichoke — Large  Green  Globe. 

Asparagus — Mary  Washington. 

Brussells  Sprouts — Long  Island  Improved. 

Bush  Beans  (green) — Stringless  Black  Valentine, 
Stringless  Green  Pod,  Tendergreen,  Bountiful. 

Bush  Beans  (ivax) — Golden  Wax,  Pencil  Pod,  Brittle 
Wax,  Sure  Crop. 

Pole  Beans — Scotia,  Kentucky  Wonder,  King  of  the 
Garden  Lima. 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans — Fordhook,  Improved  Lima, 
Henderson. 

Broccoli — Calabrese  Green  Sprouting,  St.  Valentine 
White. 

Beets — Early  Wonder,  Detroit,  New  Century. 

Chard — Large  Ribbed  Dark  Green,  Lucullus. 
Cabbage — Golden  Acre,  Drumhead  Savoy,  Glory  of 
Enkhuizen,  Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market,  Flat 
Dutch,  Red  Rock,  Chinese  Pe  Tsai. 

Carrot — Chatenay  Red  Cored,  Danvers,  Imperator, 
Nantes  Coreless. 


Cauliflower — Early  Snowball. 

Sweet  Com — Bancross,  Bloomsdale  Golden,  Bloom- 
cross,  Country  Gentleman  Hybrid,  Evergreen  Hybrid, 
Narrow  Grain  Hybrid,  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Money 
Maker  (8  Rowed  Late  White),  Marcross,  Spancross, 
Vanquard,  Whipeross,  Honey  June,  Sure  Cropper 
Sugar. 

Pop  Corn — Japanese  Hulless. 

Chicory — Whitloof. 

Collards — Louisiana  Sweet. 

Corn  Salad — Broad  Leaved. 

Cress — Upland,  Water. 

Dandelion — Cabbageing. 

Cucumber  A  &  C — Always  Green  (Black  Diamond) 
A  &  C,  Early  Fortune,  National  Pickling,  New  Hybrid, 
Straight  8. 

Egg  Plant — Black  Beauty,  New  York  Improved, 
Florida  High  Bush,  Manatee  Special. 

Endive — True  Deep  Heart,  Giant  Green  Curled, 
White  Curled. 

Kale — Bloomsdale  Double  Extra  Curled. 

Kolrabi — White  Vienna,  Purple  Vienna. 

Leek — Monstrous  Carentan,  Large  London,  Mus¬ 
selburgh,  Giant. 

Lettuce  (Leaf) — Black  Seeded  Simpson,  Curled 
Simpson,  Golden  Curled. 

Lettuce  ( Butterhead)  —  Big  Boston,  White  Big 
Boston,  May  King,  Salamander,  Spearhead. 

Lettuce  (Crisphead) — Iceberg,  New  York  No.  12, 
Hanson. 

Lettuce  (Cos) — Green  Cos,  White  Cos. 

Mustard — Bloomsdale  Large  Leaved,  Ostrich  Plume, 
Tendergreen. 

Muskmelon  (green) — Honey  Dew,  Jenny  Lind, 
Rocky  Ford. 

Muskmelon  (yellow) — Edward’s  Perfecto,  Hales  Best 
No.  36,  Hearts  of  Gold  No.  10,  Pride  of  Wisconsin, 
Bender’s  Surprise. 

Watermelon — Dixie  Queen,  Early  Kansas,  Florida 
Favorite,  Stone  Mountain,  Wonder,  Tom  Watson. 

Okra — Dwarf  Stalked  Green  Pod,  Louisiana  Velvet. 

Onion — Extra  Early  White  Pearl,  Southport  White 
Globe,  Southport  Red  Globe,  Ebenezer,  Sweet  Spanish, 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

Parsley — Paramount,  Hamburg,  Plain. 

Parsnips — Bloomsdale. 
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Peas  (early) — Laxton’s  Superb,  Laxtonian,  Laxton’s 
Progress,  World’s  Record,  Alcross  Alaska,  Surprise. 

Peas  (late) — Green  Admiral,  Dwarf  Telephone,  Per¬ 
fection,  Prince  Edward. 

Peas  (edible  podded) — Dwarf  Sugar  White,  Tall 
Luscious  Sugar. 

Celery  —  Easy  Blanching,  Emperor,  Utah,  Golden 
Plume,  Golden  Self  Blanching  (Dwarf). 

Peppers  (siveet) — Certified  World  Beater,  Certified 
California  Wonder,  Sweet  Cheese,  Golden  Bell, 
Pimiento,  Certified  Ruby  King,  Waltham  Beauty, 
Windsor. 

Peppers  (hot) — Anaheim  Chili,  Large  Red  Cherry, 
Hungarian  Wax,  Louisiana  Cayenne,  Small  Chili  Red. 

Pumpkin  —  Cheese,  Small  Early  Sugar,  Yellow 
Cashaw. 

Radish — Scarlet  Globe,  French  Breakfast,  Philadel¬ 
phia  White  Box,  Sparkler,  Saxa,  Long  Scarlet,  Short 
Top,  Icicle,  Round  Black  Spanish  Winter. 

Salsify — Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach  —  Old  Diminion,  Giant  Nobel,  Bloomsdale 
Reselected  Dark  Green,  Summer  Savoy,  King  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

Squash  (Summer) — Black  Zucchini,  White  Bush, 
Giant  Summer,  Crookneck,  Connecticut  Straightneck. 

Squash  (Winter) — Boston  Marrow,  Golden  Delicious, 
Blue  Hubbard,  Table  Queen. 

Turnip  —  Purple  Top  Milan,  Snowball,  Shogoin 
Foliage,  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Golden  Ball,  Neckless 
Rutabaga. 

Tomato — Certified  Bonney  Best,  Certified  Baltimore, 
Certified  Grothen’s  Red  Globe,  Certified  Marglobe,  Cer¬ 
tified  Penn  State,  Certified  Pritchard,  Certified  Rutgers, 
Certified  Louisiana  Gulf  State,  Certified  Louisiana 
Dixie  Ponderosa,  Golden  Queen,  Plum,  Pear,  Oxheart 
Illinois  Pride. 

• 

FSCC  OFFERS  TO  PURCHASE  500,000  CASES 
OF  SURPLUS  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

AN  initial  offer  to  buy  500,000  cases  of  surplus 
canned  grapefruit  juice  during  June  for  relief 
/  \  distribution  is  being  made  by  the  Federal 

Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  announced  June  14th.  The 
program  is  designed  to  aid  growers  by  encouraging 
domestic  consumption  of  the  rapidly  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  of  grapefruit. 

Purchases  of  the  canned  juice  are  to  be  made  from 
cooperative  associations  of  growers  and  canners.  The 
price  to  be  paid  is  to  be  based  on  returns  received  by 
the  industry  for  grapefruit  juice  sold  in  commercial 
channels  during  the  month  of  June. 

The  program  of  buying  surplus  canned  grapefruit 
juice  for  distribution  to  the  needy  and  unemployed  was 
requested  by  growers  and  canners  to  supplement  the 
industry’s  efforts  in  preventing  chaotic  marketing  con¬ 
ditions.  This  year’s  pack  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  is 
reported  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 


“Additional  purchases  of  surplus  canned  grapefruit 
juice,  to  prevent  a  burdensome  carryover  for  next  year, 
are  being  considered  in  the  light  of  supplies  available 
and  prospective  grapefruit  production  for  the  coming 
season,”  F.  R.  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements  of  the  AAA, 
pointed  out. 

He  indicated  that  any  additional  purchases  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  supplementing  the  industry’s  own 
efforts  in  marketing  the  current  season’s  grapefruit 
juice  pack  to  the  best  advantage. 

• 

PENNSYLVANIA  AIDS  CANNERS 

TATE  certification  of  canning  crops  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  expanding  services  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Secre¬ 
tary  J.  Hansell  French  announced. 

Inaugurated  in  1927,  when  255,000  pounds  of 
tomatoes  were  graded,  this  self-supporting  service  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  161,141,000  pounds  of  canning 
crops  were  certified  by  State  inspectors  in  1937.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  this  service  has  more  than 
doubled.  Another  gain  of  97,000,000  pounds  is  indi¬ 
cated  for  1938. 

In  commenting  on  this  State  service  which  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canners  have  sponsored  and  so  heartily  sup¬ 
ported,  Secretary  French  pointed  out  that  cannery 
products  of  Pennsylvania  are  rapidly  forging  ahead  in 
volume,  quality  and  recognition  throughout  the  world. 

Canning  crops  expanding  most  rapidly  include 
tomatoes,  sweet  peas,  golden  bantam  corn,  wax  beans, 
baby  limas,  mushrooms,  sour  cherries  and  apple 
products.  The  Pennsylvania  canning  industry  is  to  be 
commended  for  placing  stress  on  the  production  of  the 
highest  quality  canned  foods. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
released  a  summary  of  canning  crop  inspection  work 
for  1937,  which  is  now  available  for  free  dLstribution. 
Prepared  by  D.  M.  James,  State  Supervisor  of  Canning 
Crop  Inspection,  this  pamphlet  gives  interesting  facts 
about  the  development  of  canning  inspection.  Address 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

June  21 — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  A.  M. 

June  23 — Elyria,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

June  27 — Clarion,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College,  at  10:00  A.  M. 
June  29 — Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  30 — Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.  A. 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 

Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  o^ 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


A  K  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

"  (Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment)  ■■■ 


CRCO  UNIT  GRADER 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


The  most  e.Ticient  grader  on  the  market.  Its  patented  exclusive 
cylinder  is  an  outstanding  feature  due  to  the  fact  that  the  open¬ 
ings  are  automatically  cleared  at  every  revolution  of  the  cylinder, 
and  each  individual  bean  is  allowed  to  present  itself  to  the  open¬ 
ings  several  times. 


You  can  always  get  a 
better  grading  of  green 
beans  without  clogging  in 
a  CRCO. 


5/B  Machine  Made  Hamper 


S.uatLty. 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed— will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

‘Largest  manufacturers  of  canners’  5/8  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


5  8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  jVo.  381. 
Over  172  paries. 


ChsUm/luJer 


Company,  Incorporated 
Nine  OK  a  foils,  n.v. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


STANLEY  POWELL,  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  has 
returned  from  a  four  month’s  trip  to  Europe  in  the  interests  of 
the  firm’s  export  business,  visiting  Great  Britain,  the  Scanda- 
navian  countries,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Czechoslovakia.  He  is  optimistic  over  the  prospects  for  exports 
of  California  canned  products  to  Europe  this  year,  provided 
there  is  no  change  in  the  political  situation  there.  The  drought 
in  Great  Britain  has  seriously  damaged  crops  there,  while  frosts 
on  the  Continent  destroyed  most  fruits.  The  potential  market 
is  in  better  shape  than  a  year  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  crop 
damage,  but  the  political  situation  might  change  overnight.  Mr. 
Powell  lauds  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  declaring  that 
prosperity  is  dependent  on  an  unhampered  flow  of  goods  between 
countries. 

• 

VIRDEN-WILLRICH  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Dexter,  Iowa,  with  E.  W.  Virden,  Gilman,  Iowa,  President;  C. 
E.  Willrich,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Virden  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Gilman  Canning  Association  and  is  well  known 
to  the  industry.  The  plant  formally  operated  by  Mr.  Willrich  at 
Dexter  will  be  used. 

• 

I.  R.  STEW'ART,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Anchor  Hocking 
Glass  Corporation,  has  announced  his  retirement  as  of  May  1st. 
Long  a  dominant  figure  in  the  business  world,  Mr.  Stewart  is 
responsible  in  a  very  large  measure  for  the  present  pre-eminent 
position  of  his  company  in  the  glass  container  and  closure  fields. 
In  1911,  Mr.  Stewart  began  his  long  connection  with  the  company 
which  was  later  to  become  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  that  year  he  took  over  the  helm  of  the  Sure  Seal  Cap 
Company  and  in  consequent  organizations  and  mergers  the 
Capstan  Glass  Company  of  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Paragon  Cap  Company,  the  American  Metal  Cap  Company,  the 
Salem  Glass  Works  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  and  more  recently, 
the  Hocking  Glass  Company  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glass 
Container  Association  and  to  him  must  go  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  present  broad  gauged  cooperative  attitude  of  the  glass  con¬ 
tainer  business.  Mr.  H.  Q.  Mills,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the 
Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corporation  and  the  Capstan  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  will, 
effective  July  1st,  make  his  headquarters  at  the  San  Francisco, 
California  office,  located  at  230  California  Street. 

• 

NEARLY  $25,000  was  added  to  the  wages  of  California  women 
and  minors  during  May  as  a  result  of  work  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Division.  In  plants  operating  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  alone,  piece  rate  workers  received  $21,429  as  audit 
adjustments,  adding  to  the  earnings  of  6096  employees. 

• 

THE  LARGEST  GROUP  ever  to  attend  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Canners  Association  was  on  hand  at  Traverse  City, 
June  5th  to  7th,  to  celebrate  what  might  be  termed  a  pre-season 
holiday,  and  to  consider  prospects  for  the  coming  pack.  Reports 
from  the  different  production  centers  indicate  one  of  the  shortest 
red  sour  cherry  crops  in  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
Business  Session  held  on  the  6th,  Dan  Gerber  held  open  discus¬ 
sion  to  consider  promotional  methods  for  National  Cherry  Week. 
Carle  Reynolds  served  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  banquet 
and  entertainment  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 


DANIEL  I.  BOSSCHART,  President  of  the  Eng-Skell  Company, 
San  Francisco,  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men  at  the  43rd  annual  Congress  held  at  the  Golden 
Gate  City. 

• 

THE  FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION’S  big  advertising  campaign  to 
promote  the  sale  of  canned  Florida  citrus  products,  has  gotten 
off  to  a  running  start.  In  addition  to  16  of  the  foremost  national 
magazines,  which  will  take  the  story  in  color  to  American  house¬ 
wives,  much  store  display  material  will  supplement  the  campaign. 
It  is  to  continue  through  the  summer  months. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  has  conferred  an  honorary 
certificate  of  merit  in  agriculture  upon  Ralph  O.  Dulany  of 
John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Maryland,  for  “his  distin¬ 
guished  achievements  in  advancing  the  canning  industry  in  both 
the  State  and  the  Nation,  as  an  outstanding  leader  and  business 
man  in  this  important  industry,  and  as  former  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association”. 


ILLINOIS  MEAT  COMPANY  has  appointed  J.  Stirling  Getchell, 
Inc.,  727  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City,  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  East  for  Broadcast  Brand  food  products.  General 
Sales  Manager  C.  E.  Martin  has  announced. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  PRODUCTS,  LTD.,  has  moved  into  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  927  North  Sycamore  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Fruit  juices  are  packed,  along  with  fruit  specialties  out  of  the 
ordinary  run. 

• 

JOSEPH  E.  CRADDOCK,  SR.,  66  years  old,  Vice-President  of  the 
Craddock  Food  Manufacturing  Company,  Dallas,  Texas,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  May  25th. 


SEYDEL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  135  Halladay  street,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  have  prepared  a  useful  little  booklet  giving  infor¬ 
mation  on  benzoate  of  soda  in  its  relation  to  the  food  industry, 
together  with  the  National  and  State  laws  governing  its  u.se. 

JULY  27th  is  the  date  set  for  the  opening  of  Canadian  Packers, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  new  $350,000  cannery  at  False  Creek 
Flats,  British  Columbia. 

• 

JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  have 
issued  their  new  catalog  No.  660  describing  the  use  of  their 
Swing  Hammer  Shredders  for  the  preparation  of  food  products 
in  the  course  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  use  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  in  various  other  industries. 

TWO  VESSELS  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  fleet,  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Chirikof  and  the  Etolin,  have  arrived  at  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska.  They  reached  their  destination  with  just  two 
weeks  to  complete  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  salmon 
packing  season. 

• 

JOHN  M.  KISER,  senior  member  of  the  food  brokerage  firm  of 
Kiser-Walton- Armstrong  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  died  on 
Tuesday,  May  24th. 
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Patented 


PLANTERS  §  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  oF  old 
Fashion  Field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  oF 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types, Four  prices.  WriteFor  prices  and  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

usins  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  at  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House*’ 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MODERN 

GANSE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


BEET  STEAMER 


GAMSELITHDERAPHINE  CD. 

”  INC.  — — 

Herman  Camse ,  PrEs'i-. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  tS^S-tSP’G 


BEETS  PROPERLY  COOKED 

CAPACITY  OF  PEELERS 

50  TO  100  PERCENT  /  #  « 


^^10  TO  12  CASES 

PER  TON  DUE  TO  UNIFORM  HEAT 


^  Every  beet  is  completely  sprayed 
with  steam  to  produce  quick  and  even 
penetration  of  heat,  followed  by  a  vapor 
bath  of  210  degrees.  A  water  seal  at  each 
end  prevents  enormous  loss  of  steam. 
Cooking  time  may  be  varied  from  10  to 
30  minutes.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co., 
Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

ROANOKE,  IND.,  June  13,  1938 — About  80  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  acreage.  Prospective  yield  very  good.  Any¬ 
thing  can  happen  from  now  on,  but  would  say  prospects 
are  normal. 

WHITEFORD,  MD.,  June  11,  1938 — Have  all  been  set  in 
this  section.  Stands  exceptionally  good.  Season  two 
weeks  ahead  of  normal.  Acreage  same  as  last  year, 
most  of  it  under  contract,  and  most  of  the  tomatoes  will 
be  sold  on  a  graded  basis. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1938 — Plants  are  all  in  and 
have  started  to  grow  nicely.  We  are  having  some 
trouble  with  the  flea  beetle  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  dust  the  plants  to  protect  them  against  this  insect. 
Otherwise  the  plants  are  doing  nicely  and  acreage  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  14,  1938  —  Planting  just 

completed.  A  fair  stand.  Potato  beetle  doing  a  lot  of 
damage.  Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  June  13,  1938 — Just  flnished  plant¬ 
ing  60  per  cent  normal  acreage. 

WHITEWATER,  wis.,  June  14,  1938  —  Our  acreage 
slightly  larger  than  1937,  but  not  all  under  contract. 
Plants  were  set  a  week  earlier  than  last  season  and  have 
made  good  growth  to  date. 

CORN 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  June  13,  1938 — Finished  planting 
second  of  June.  Excessive  rainfall  to  date  makes  dif- 
flcult  cultivation  needed  in  flelds. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  June  11,  1938 — Growing  very 
slowly  needs  sunshine  now  to  make  normal  growth. 
Germination  in  some  cases  very  poor.  Too  much  rain 
and  cold  weather  this  spring. 

WHITEFORD,  MD.,  June  11,  1938 — About  the  usual 
acreage,  divided  into  two-thirds  shoepeg  and  one-third 
yellow.  Good  stands.  Crops  not  growing  as  yet  due 
to  cold  weather.  Acreage  about  four-flfths  planted. 
Crop  needs  hot  weather  at  once  as  we  have  had  abun¬ 
dant  rain  to  last  for  quite  awhile. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1938 — Sweet:  Good  stand. 
Weather  favorable. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  14,  1938 — Just  flnished  planting. 
Early  plantings  look  very  good;  have  a  good  stand. 
Weather  favorable.  Acreage  25  per  cent  less  than  last 
season. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  June  13,  1938 — Germination  good. 
First  planting  through  the  ground,  but  we  are  still 
planting.  Part  of  planting  will  be  late. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  June  14,  1938 — Acreage  reduced 
to  about  70  per  cent  normal.  Few  fields  making  good 
growth  but  majority  standing  still  account  of  cool,  wet 
weather. 


PEAS 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  June  11, 1938 — Unable  to  tell  as  yet 
what  the  crop  will  do,  as  our  entire  pack  will  be  from 
suckered  plants.  About  everything  froze  up  here,  then 
with  ideal  weather  suckered  out  and  looking  good.  How¬ 
ever,  will  make  this  guess,  yield  will  not  run  over  60 
cases  to  the  acre. 

WHITEFORD,  MD.,  June  11,  1938 — Grow  no  peas  but 
crop  in  this  section  is  considerably  below  last  year’s  in 
yield.  Aphis  has  caused  most  of  this  decrease. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1938 — Alaskas:  Excellent 
condition;  very  few  aphis.  Sweet:  Good  condition; 
very  few  aphis. 

WHITEWATER,  WIS.,  June  14,  1938 — Maturing  very 
slowly.  Heavy  vine  growth.  Some  damage  from 
frost  but  largely  overcome  by  top  suckers.  We  expected 
to  be  running  before  this  time  but  present  indications 
are  that  we  will  start  the  last  of  this  week,  with  no 
steady  runs  before  fore  part  of  next  week.  Do  not 
expect  crop  to  be  as  large  as  casual  inspection  of  fields 
would  indicate. 

CABBAGE 

LANSING,  ILL.,  June  13,  1938 — For  Kraut:  Trans¬ 
planting  from  seed  beds  to  fields  is  just  under  way. 
Plenty  of  plants  available  and  growing  conditions  good. 
Can’t  tell  anything  about  acreage  until  middle  of  July. 

LYONS,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1938 — Acreage  will  be  normal 
but  too  early  to  state  what  the  yield  will  be. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1938 — Acreage  in  this  section 
is  reduced  about  10  per  cent  below  last  year.  Plants 
are  coming  along  in  grand  shape.  Rains  are  coming 
just  as  we  need  them,  and  unless  we  have  a  very  dry 
season,  there  will  be  a  good  crop  in  this  section. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

SOUTH  PARIS,  ME.,  June  9,  1938 — Pickling  Cucum¬ 
bers:  Now  planting.  Cannot  tell  what  is  ahead,  only 
that  weather  up  to  now  has  been  cold  and  backward. 
Expect  warmer  weather  from  now  on. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1938 — Wax  and  Refugee 
Beans :  Good  stand ;  weather  favorable. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  June  13,  1938— Green  Stringless 
Beans :  Early  planting  not  looking  good ;  poor  stand  and 
beetle  very  bad. 

GRESHAM,  ORE.,  June  7,  1938— Strawberries:  Our 
area  had  prospects  of  a  very  large  production  of 
Marshalls  until  about  10  days  ago.  Continued  hot,  dry 
weather  has  reduced  crop  prospects  to  about  50  per 
cent. 

Raspberries:  Winter  frost  reduced  production  to  50 
per  cent. 

Other  Berries :  Prospects  are  good  for  100  per  cent  of 
normal  crop  at  present. 
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"h  ha»  everything  with  half  the  parte” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eguipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  ... 

At  all  times  -  -  . 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  eost 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

.  Hrokers  and!  CommSssion 

Gunned  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


FOR  CANNING  FANCIEST  WHOLE- 
KERNEL  CORN  _  AT  LOWER  COST 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  lUiN^innEmi  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Protect  Prices  On  Your  Goods 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


N  a  recent  issue  of  the  Food  Field  Reporter  we  read 

of  “Loss  Leader  Loss”.  Continuing  to  read  the 

article  we  are  struck  forcibly  with  the  following 
statement.  “The  National  Food  and  Grocery  Con¬ 
ference  Committee,  sponsor  of  the  model  legislation, 
is  now  in  the  position  of  having  to  defend  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Law  which  it  did  not  draft,  in  order  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  principle  of  loss  leader  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Evidently  the  editor  feels  Supreme  Court 
decisions  so  far,  and  that  may  be  handed  down  soon, 
have  not  been  favorable  to  and  may  still  remain 
unfavorable  toward  loss  leader  legislation. 

Few  localities  are  escaping  at  present  the  unfavor¬ 
able  effects  on  retail  profits  and  markup  that  may  be 
felt  when  several  divergent  elements  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  are  all  driving  toward  lower  and  lower  prices. 
In  each,  leaders  are  striving  toward  some  efficient  curb 
on  loss  leader  selling  but  without  any  appreciable 
success  so  far.  Legislation  in  this  regard  may  be  a 
long  time  in  the  making.  In  the  meantime,  what  had 
the  canner  better  do  ?  Many  will  argue  that  goods  once 
sold  are  the  property  of  the  buyer  and  as  such  may  be 
sold  at  any  price  acceptable  to  him,  while  others  feel 
with  good  reason  that  the  establishment  of  too  low 
prices  at  retail  on  any  line  of  canned  food  will 
eventually  react  unfavorably  toward  the  packer  or 
first  owner  of  the  goods. 

Both  sides  have  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  their  favor 
but  thinking  men  are  mostly  inclined  to  go  along  in 
their  thinking  with  the  merchandise  man  who  agrees 
that  as  soon  as  his  line  loses  its  profit  appeal  that  more 
and  more  buyers  will  resolve  to  work  against  it,  or,  at 
least,  will  refrain  from  putting  any  great  amount  of 
support  behind  the  articles  selected  as  loss  leaders  by 
super  markets.  Far  too  many  principals  tacitly  allow 
their  goods  to  be  sold  at  cost  or  below,  and  then  hide 
behind  the  excuse  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
or  some  other  equally  often  invoked  ruling  prevents 
their  protecting  profit  margins  on  their  goods.  It’s 
very  true  that  a  few  canners  are  well  enough 
entrenched  in  public  favor  to  remain  in  fine  distribu¬ 
tion  while  their  goods  are  kicked  around  by  practically 
every  factor  in  any  market  of  any  consequence.  In 
an  even  smaller  number  of  cases,  it  is  the  writer’s 
opinion,  that  the  principals  really  believe  that  more  of 
their  goods  will  enter  into  consumption  if  they  are 
sold  at  low  and  ever  lower  prices,  but  fortunately  these 
are  in  a  minority.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  nationally  advertised  line  of  canned  fruits 
enter  into  a  lengthy  explanation  of  why  a  certain 
voluntary  group  of  retail  grocers  sold  his  21/0’® 


peaches  last  Friday  at  15  cents  when  they  cost  more 
than  that,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  was  that 
he  was  very  much  in  hopes  the  incident  would  not  be 
repeated  for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 

Last  week  the  representatives  of  a  nationally  known 
line  of  household  specialties  contracted  with  several 
leading  retailers,  in  a  large  state,  that  their  goods 
would  not  be  sold  below  a  minimum  markup  of  about 
six  per  cent.  One  of  the  retailers  signing  said,  after 
the  flourish  of  his  pen,  “Well,  we  have  been  waiting  a 
long  time  for  this  action,  I  think  I’ll  hurry  back  to  the 
store  and  take  so  and  so  out  from  under  the  counter.” 
And  this  remark  was  made  in  connection  with  a 
product  enjoying  fine  distribution,  well  backed  by 
national  advertising.  If  products  whose  names  are 
household  words  are  being  held  under  sales  counters 
without  display,  you’d  better  think  twice  before  allow¬ 
ing  your  line  to  be  footballed. 

It  may  be  you  are  the  representative  of  a  canner 
enjoying  fine  distribution  in  most  of  the  markets  in 
which  you  attempt  to  do  business,  and  if  you  are,  your 
problem  soon  becomes  no  problem  at  all.  Your 
principal  distributors  will  make  a  profit  from  selling 
your  line  or  they  will  turn  against  it.  One  distributor 
kicking  your  line  around  will  poison  the  minds  of 
hundreds  against  your  labels.  You’d  better  keep  that 
one  buyer  in  line  even  if  you  must  lose  his  business, 
rather  than  lose  the  support  of  others  in  the  same 
market.  It  seems  as  if  few  are  brave  enough  to  insist 
their  line  be  sold  at  a  profit  or  else,  but  I”ll  ask  you  one 
question  that  may  steel  your  heart  against  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  those  who  would  sacrifice  your  label,  and  it’s 
good  name,  while  they  are  building  up  a  reputation  for 
low  priced  merchandise.  If  you  were  a  retail  grocer, 
and  were  compelled  to  sell  twenty-four  cans  of  2V2’s 
peaches  for  a  total  profit  of  five  cents,  how  long  would 
you  continue  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  brand?  Not 
very  long.  I’ll  wager.  You  might  keep  it  under  the 
counter  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  demanded  it  of 
you,  but  if  another  line  were  available  on  which  you 
might  make  a  little  profit,  you’d  quickly  start  pushing 
it,  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe!  You  may  argue  that  con¬ 
sumers  know  the  brands  so  well  on  which  prices  are 
generally  cut  that  they  will  have  them  at  any  price. 
That  is  not  true;  they  will  buy  them  but  at  the  cut 
prices  governing  in  cut  rate  stores.  In  a  little  while 
you’ll  turn  the  thinking  retail  grocer  against  your  line 
and  when  this  happens,  look  out  1  I  have  seen  a  display 
costing  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  visited  by  a  handfull 
of  people  who  almost  sneaked  into  the  room  housing  it, 
because  their  neighbors  were  convinced  the  line  had 
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been  currying  favor  with  the  corporate  chains.  These 
outlets  may  buy  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  for  cash, 
they  may  help  you  clear  your  warehouse  floors  when 
help  is  needed  in  clearing  them,  but  you  can’t  get 
along  as  yet  without  the  retail  grocer.  The  independent 
retailer  of  food  stuffs  may  be  temporarily  under  a 
cloud  but  he’ll  come  back,  never  fear.  And  when  he 
does,  you  will  want  his  favor  more  than  ever. 

What’s  the  answer  ?  Legislation  that  may  be  passed  ? 
Model  laws?  Well,  at  least  one  canner  in  the  United 
States  sets  a  minimum  price  on  his  line;  he  tells  the 
distributor  the  minimum  price  at  which  it  may  be 
advertised,  and  if  the  distributor  goes  below  this 
established  minimum,  he  is  warned  once,  and  if  the 
offense  is  repeated,  he  gets  no  more  goods!  It’s  just  as 
simple  as  that  if  you  really  want  to  control  the  price 
of  your  goods,  and  while  so  doing  retain  for  the  retail 
distributor  a  minimum  profit,  no  matter  how  small. 
Frankly,  I  have  little  or  no  sympathy  for  the  canner 
who  crys  that  so  and  so  is  ruining  the  profit  reputation 
of  his  line.  I’d  stop  such  ruination  in  thirty  days  time 
or  have  a  lesser  number  of  distributors.  Look  this 
matter  squarely  in  the  face  and  decide  what  you  will 
do.  And  the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better.  Any  canner 
anxious  to  protect  his  brands  may  do  so  by  agreement 
with  distributors  at  retail  in  states  where  loss  leader 
legislation  is  in  force,  or  he  may  offer  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  by  establishing  a  minimum  markup  for  his 
customers,  and  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  lived  up  to.  Any 
one  not  doing  this  is  either  a  moral  coward,  selfish  or 
else  don’t  give  a  hang. 

If  your  line  is  not  particularly  well  known  there  is 
no  sense  in  a  cut  rate  market  cutting  the  price  of  it  at 
retail  anyway.  If  it  is  established,  as  long  as  no  dis¬ 
tributor  can  go  below  the  minimum  you  have  set,  all  will 
sell  in  the  usual  amounts  and  your  goods  will  move 
normally  into  consumption.  Cut  prices  never  increased 
consumption  materially  anyway.  They  only  serve  to 
disturb  regular  movements  of  stocks  from  retailer  to 
consumer,  and  in  the  end  discourage  the  average  dealer 
from  handling  the  line.  Lest  you  feel  the  writer  is 
prejudiced,  ask  your  brokers  what  they  think  of  the 
idea  of  price  protection  and  you’ll  soon  learn  their 
opinions.  They  would  not  be  as  anxious  as  they  are  at 
present  to  see  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  upheld  in 
every  particular  if  they  were  at  all  reluctant  in 
advising  that  you  set  a  profit  level  on  your  pack  and 
maintain  it. 

Get  your  sales  force  together,  be  it  large  or  small, 
tell  them  what  you  think  had  better  be  done,  get  their 
ideas  in  connection  with  those  of  your  brokers,  boil  it 
all  down  and  you’ll  have  a  concrete  list  of  reasons  in 
favor  of  profit  protection,  and  mighty  few  against  it. 
You  need  not  set  your  level  very  high,  in  fact  if  you  do 
set  it  at  a  figure  out  of  line  with  sound  merchandising 
principles,  you’ll  soon  learn  of  your  mistake.  The 
Minnesota  decision  against  their  law  attempting  con¬ 
trol  of  loss  leader  selling  proves  that  the  establishment 
or  attempted  establishment  of  markups  too  high  will 
not  hold  water.  Be  reasonable,  do  what  you  can  toward 
controlling  the  re-sale  price  of  your  goods  and  your 
eventual  sales  and  profits  will  increase.  Forget  the 
retailer  and  the  profit  he  ought  to  make  on  your  line 
and  he’ll  soon  forget  you  1 


GUIDE  PDST'TD  QUALITY 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  manufactures  every 
type  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  a  can¬ 
nery —  but  only  one  kind  of  quality:  the  highest! 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

which  steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to  an 
astonishing  degree  and  invariably  brings  you  pre¬ 
mium  prices;  and  at  the  same  time  it  more  firmly 
establishes  you  as  a  packer  of  outstanding  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  filler  is  ideal  for  packing  Tomatoes, 
Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets,  Fruits,  Berries, 
Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni,  Chunky  Meats, 
Cocoanut,  Etc. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  of  the  Hand 
Pack  Filler  as  well  as  other  outstanding  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm  MAEWisif 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler, 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 

Firm _ 

A  ddress _ 

City - State _ 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 


WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 

OOD  distributors,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  have 
moaned  loud  and  long  anent  the  price-cutting  orgy 
which  has  engulfed  the  grocery  industry,  virtually 
since  the  turn  of  the  year.  Efforts  to  pin  responsibility 
for  this  condition  have  generally  led  to  the  corporate 
chains  and  the  super-markets  being  singled  out  as  the 
instigators,  with  the  chains  naturally  getting  the  rather 
dubious  distinction  of  fathering  the  slaughter  in  the 
minds  of  most  trade  members. 

Now,  however,  comes  rebuttal  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Lewis  W.  Cole,  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  to  J.  Frank  Grimes,  chairman  of 
the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee, 
offering  the  cooperation  of  the  corporate  chains  in  an 
industry-wide  move  to  halt  predatory  price  cutting 
practices.  Mr.  Cole  suggests  that  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  assume  the  leadership  in  a  move  designed  to 
bring  all  factors  in  distribution  together  in  a  move  to 
eliminate  below-cost  selling  which,  he  declares,  benefits 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  consumer  in  the  long  run, 
and  certainly  is  harmful  to  the  producer  and  processor 
of  agricultural  products. 

Just  what  reaction  Mr.  Cole’s  letter  will  provoke  is 
problematical.  Certainly,  however,  in  consideration  of 
the  best  interest  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  his  sug¬ 
gestion  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  bring  competing  factors  in  the  food 
field  into  line. 

The  most  promising  vehicle  for  this  reform  thus  far 
developed  seems  to  be  the  model  loss-leader  bill 
developed  by  the  conference  committee,  for  suggested 
enactment  in  the  various  states.  This  bill  would  pro¬ 
hibit  sales  below  cost  or  replacement,  plus  a  minimum 
mark-up  of  6  per  cent  at  retail,  to  cover  the  operating 
costs  of  the  most  effeient  type  of  retail  distribution. 
This  measure  is  now  law  in  several  states, — it  is  not 
too  early  for  the  food  trade  to  lay  plans  for  a  campaign 
to  secure  its  enacement  generally  when  the  various 
state  legislatures  meet  in  regular  session  early  in  1939. 

PATMAN’S  CHAIN  BILL 

ONGRESSMAN  Wright  Patman,  the  Texas 
chain-buster,  will  be  one  of  the  featured  speakers 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati  this  week.  Con¬ 
gressman  Patman  will  tell  the  retailers  of  some  of  the 
conditions  which  led  up  to  his  preparation  and  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Congress  of  a  proposed  Federal  chain  tax  law 
covering  stores  operated  by  the  corporate  groups. 


While  some  elements  among  the  leaders  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  grocers  are  known  to  be  less  than  luke¬ 
warm  toward  this  latest  Patman  move  against  the 
corporate  chains,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  oratory 
of  the  Texas  congressman,  plus  the  usual  convention 
hysteria,  will  result  in  endorsement  of  this  tax  proposal 
by  the  retail  grocers’  national  association. 

The  suggested  tax  is  so  drastic  that  in  operation  it 
would  eliminate  the  operations  of  inter-state  chains  as 
now  constituted.  Just  what  would  eventuate  in  their 
place,  however,  is  the  question  which  has  many  retail 
grocers  perturbed.  Corporate  chain  competition  at 
present  is  a  recognized — and  pretty  well  discounted — 
factor.  Substantially  widened  super-market  competi¬ 
tion,  however  (and  this  is  what  the  chains  are  trending 
to  in  states  where  heavy  taxation  has  forced  reorganized 
operations),  is  not  only  somewhat  of  an  unprobed 
factor,  but  one  not  so  easily  discounted  as  the  current 
type  of  chain  competition. 

While  convention  resolutions  frequently  arouse  con¬ 
siderable  shouting  for  a  short  time,  only  to  be  forgotten 
as  they  go  into  “the  record”,  the  action  which  the 
retailers  may  take  in  Cincinnati  regarding  the  proposed 
national  chain  store  tax  law  will  not  fall  within  that 
category.  Organized  independent  retailers  today  are 
definite  factors  politically,  —  the  stand  of  the  retail 
grocers  on  the  chain  tax  measure,  therefore,  promises 
to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
chains,  as  well  as  that  of  the  independent  retailers 
themselves. 

A  COURAGEOUS  MOVE 

ESALE  price  maintenance  contracting  for  the 
manufacturer  of  nationally-advertised  products 
presents  many  pitfalls,  experiences  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers  in  lines  other  than  foods  have  demon¬ 
strated.  Because  of  this,  and  the  growing  competition 
of  private  brands  of  food  products,  which  complicates 
the  problem,  food  manufacturers  have  been  generally 
averse  to  the  entering  into  of  such  contracts  to  cover 
the  sale  of  their  products,  notwithstanding  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  from  some  distributing  groups. 

The  current  move  by  General  Foods  Corporation, 
therefore,  to  conduct  an  experiment  in  price-protecting 
the  company’s  four  leading  products,  from  the  volume 
standpoint,  in  Ohio  marks  a  courageous  step  by  that 
organization.  The  Ohio  experiment  is  scheduled  to 
get  under  way  late  this  month,  with  an  average  mark¬ 
up  of  6  per  cent  reported  contemplated. 

The  products  involved,  which  include  coffee,  gelatin 
desserts,  and  cake  flour  are  all  highly  competitive, — not 
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only  with  similar  products  of  other  manufacturers,  but 
with  private  brands  as  well.  Wide  leeway  is  being 
extended,  it  is  understood,  to  the  company’s  Ohio  sales 
division  to  insure  a  complete  and  fair  test  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  price  protection  as  a  factor  in  discouraging 
below-cost  selling. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  General  Foods’  experiment 
will  be  followed  with  close  interest  by  manufacturers 
of  other  food  products,  as  the  results  of  the  move  will 
undoubtedly  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  resale  price  maintenance  contracting,  insofar  as  the 
food  trade  is  concerned.  The  experiment  should  like¬ 
wise  enlist  the  active  cooperation  of  distributing 
groups,  as  the  success  or  failure  of  the  test  will  also 
affect  the  interest  of  these  factors  in  the  food  trade. 

The  entire  experiment,  in  effect,  constitutes  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Food  manufacturers  generally  believe  that 
resale  price  maintenance  contracting,  under  present 
statutes,  is  impracticable  for  the  larger  manufacturer. 
Thus,  General  Foods,  in  so  many  words,  is  saying :  “We 
think  we  are  right  in  opposing  resale  price  maintenance 
contracts  for  our  products,  but  we  are  willing  to  be 
shown,  if  we  are  wrong.” 

DIRECT  SELLING 

EHIND  the  recent  action  of  California  wholesale 
grocers  in  condemning  direct  selling  to  the  retailer 
by  food  manufacturers,  and  the  current  move  by 
the  manufacturing  trades  to  revive  and  intensify 
specialty  sales  work,  some  trade  observers  profess  to 
see  a  move  by  the  manufacturers  to  strengthen  their 
retailer  relationships  in  an  effort  to  combat  the  growing 
competition  of  private  brands,  as  well  as  to  accumulate 
experiences  and  contacts  which  would  serve  them  well 
in  the  event  that  changing  trade  trends  should  force 
them  to  direct  selling  to  protect  their  volume  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

There  are  a  few  major  factors  in  food  manufacturing 
who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
direct  selling  to  the  retail  trade.  Whether  the  cost  of 
this  operation  is  greater  than  that  involved  in  mer¬ 
chandising  through  normal  wholesaler-retailer  channels 
is  questionable ; — ^the  weight  of  industry  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  would  indicate  that  such  costs  are  actually  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 

Manufacturers  have  in  the  past,  however,  discussed 
more  or  less  idly,  but  nevertheless  with  definite 
thoughts  in  mind,  the  possibilities  inherent  in  coopera¬ 
tive  direct  distribution  by  groups  of  manufacturers  of 
non-competitive  products.  In  such  on  operation, 
localized  warehousing  would  play  an  important  part, 
with  current  specialty  sales  forces  forming  the  nucleus 
of  direct  selling  organizations.  Accounting,  credit  and 
collection  problems,  however,  loom  large  in  such  a 
scheme,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  move  in  that 
direction  will  be  witnessed  unless  distributive  condi¬ 
tions  should  become  very  much  worse  then  they  have 
thus  far. 

Thus,  the  forebodings  of  the  alarmists  who  have 
viewed  with  concern  the  rebirth  of  the  specialty  sales 
force  appear  far-fetched  at  the  moment. 


TRADE  PRACTICE  RULES  FOR  TOMATO  PASTE 
INDUSTRY 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Washington,  June  14,  1938. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  today  made  public 
proposed  trade  practice  rules  for  the  Tomato  Paste 
Manufacturing  Industry,  giving  public  notice  of 
a  hearing  of  all  parties  affected  by  or  interested  in  the 
rules. 

Members  of  the  industry  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  tomato  paste,  a  canned 
tomato  product  extensively  used  in  cooking. 

Upon  application  of  the  members,  a  trade  practice 
conference  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  May  5,  1938, 
at  which  rules  were  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  its  approval. 

As  herewith  released,  the  Commission  has  tentatively 
approved  the  rules  appearing  under  Group  I,  and  has 
tentatively  received  as  expressions  of  the  industry  the 
rules  shown  under  Group  II.  (See  The  Canning 
Trade,  issue  May  16th,  page  8,  Editorial.) 

These  rules  do  not  in  any  respect  supplant,  or  relieve 
anyone  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with,  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  pure  food  laws  or  other  provision 
of  law.  They  are  to  be  established  under  laws  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  more  effectively  stamping  out  unfair  practices 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  to  assist  in  general 
law  enforcement  to  this  end. 

All  members  of  the  industry  and  other  interested 
parties  are  afforded  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
and  to  be  heard,  if  they  so  desire,  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  proceeds  to  final  decisions  on  the  rules.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Commission  issues  the  following  notice: 

NOTICE  OF  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT 
VIEWS,  SUGGESTIONS  OR  OBJECTIONS 

“Oppportunity  is  hereby  extended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  any  and  all  persons  affected 
by  or  having  an  interest  in  the  proposed  trade 
practice  rules  for  the  Tomato  Paste  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industry  to  present  to  the  Commission  their 
views  upon  the  same,  including  suggestions  or 
objections,  if  any.  For  this  purpose  they  may, 
upon  application  to  the  Commission,  obtain  copies 
of  the  proposed  rules.  Written  communications 
of  any  such  views  should  be  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  not  later  than  June  29,  1938.  Opportunity 
for  oral  hearing  also  will  be  afforded  at  10  A.  M., 
June  29,  1938,  in  Room  388,  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Building,  Constitution  Avenue  at  6th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  any  such  persons  as 
may  desire  to  appear.  After  giving  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  such  views,  suggestions,  or  objections  as 
may  be  received  concerning  the  proposed  rules,  the 
Commission  will  proceed  to  their  final  considera¬ 
tion.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  eeieh  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  2  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agi¬ 
tated  Vacuum  Pans:  1  50  gal.,  1  100  gal.,  unused.  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS:  Copper  and  aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum 
Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — ^Vegetable  Plants.  Millions  now  ready.  Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  75c  thousand; 
50,000,  $30.00;  100,000,  $50.00.  Tomato  plants  $1.00  thousand; 
100,000,  $75.00.  Sweet  potato  plants  $1.00  thousand  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  Four-pocket  Corn 
and  Apple  Sauce  Filler;  2  Prescott  hand-power  Apple  Graders; 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines;  1  Monitor  Five-shoe  Bean  Grader; 
1  Peerless  ten- valve  Syruper  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler;  1 
Sprague-Sells  Cut  Bean  and  Pea  Blancher;  1  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  1  Atlas  Steam  Engine;  1  Sinclair-Scott  nested  Pea 
Grader  No.  34.  The  above  machines  are  in  good  shape,  and 
prices  are  reasonable.  Address  Box  A-2312  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALEl — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow  Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed.  Grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  The 
Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  125  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Anderson-Barngrover  Beet  Grader  for  6  grades, 
with  double  eccentric,  Avith  pulley  drive.  Also  Anstice  heavy 
duty  Cube  Cutter,  belt  drive.  Both  machines  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition,  used  one  short  season.  Address  Box  A-2313  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Wisconsin  Washers,  1  Monitor  Bean  Grader, 
1  Hansen  Hand  Packed  Filler,  1  Monitor  Blancher,  Berlin 
Rotary  Washer,  Shaker  Rod  Washer,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean 
Snipper,  Chisholm-Ryder  Pregraders,  Bean  Cutter,  Sprague  and 
Berlin  Retorts,  Sprague  and  Berlin  16"  Bucket  Elevators. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  —  Flat  Surface  Grader  for  lima  beans.  State 
whether  wood  or  iron  frame,  age,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—all  styles,  any  size- 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  (or 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials.  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contrihvtions  Welcome 


NATURAL 

The  inquisitive  old  lady  was  bending  over  the  bed  of 
a  wounded  soldier  whose  head  was  swathed  with  cotton 
and  linen. 

“Were  you  wounded  in  the  head,  my  boy  ?”  she  asked. 

“No’m,”  replied  a  faint  voice.  ‘T  was  shot  in  the 
foot  and  the  bandage  has  slipped  up.” 

CAUGHT 

A  soldier  went  to  his  colonel  and  asked  for  leave  to 
go  home  to  help  his  wife  with  her  spring  cleaning. 
“I  don’t  like  to  refuse  you,”  said  the  colonel,  “but  I’ve 
just  received  a  letter  from  your  wife  saying  that  you 
are  of  no  use  around  the  house.”  The  soldier  saluted 
and  turned  to  go.  At  the  door  he  stopped,  turned  and 
remarked:  “Colonel,  there  are  two  persons  in  this 
regiment  who  handle  the  truth  loosely,  and  I’m  one  of 
them.  I’m  not  married.” 

Judge:  What  is  the  charge. 

Prisoner:  Battery. 

Judge:  What  is  your  occupation? 

Prisoner :  My  name  is  Sparks,  I’m  an  electrician,  the 
charge,  as  you  know  is  battery. 

Judge:  Lock  this  fellow  up  in  a  dry  cell! 

Overheard  at  a  railway  station  the  other  day:  A 
colored  woman  walked  up  to  the  ticket  agent  and  said : 
“I  wants  two  round-trip  tickets  to  Central  City  and  I 
wants  one  of  ’em  to  be  marked  ‘corpse.’  ”  The 
astonished  agent  asked  if  she  did  not  want  just  a  one¬ 
way  ticket  marked  “corpse.”  Her  reply  was :  “No  sah. 
I’m  taking  my  dead  husband  down  there  so  his  folks 
can  see  he’s  dead  an’  I’m  going  to  bring  him  back  yere 
and  bury  him  ’cause  1  don’t  want  ’at  bunch  cornin’ 
clown  yere  and  eatin’  offen  me  for  three  days.” 

FISHERMAN’S  LUCK 
I  fished  for  several  hours ; 

In  fact,  I  fished  all  day. 

Until  the  night  came  stealing 
Across  the  gleaming  bay. 

And  yet,  despite  my  patience. 

Thus  candor  bids  me  tell, 

I  didn’t  catch  a  thing  until 
I  reached  home  and  caught 
(finish  it  for  yourself.) 

“It  takes  more  than  1,000  nuts  to  hold  an  automobile 
together,”  remarked  Joe,  the  Service  Station  Atten- 
dent. 

The  Manager  replied  “Yes,”  but  it  takes  only  one 
nut  like  you  to  spread  that  car  all  over  the  landscape.” 


MODERN  i 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 

JIL 


We  have  always  aimed 
high  in  our  breeding  of 
peas,  beans  and  corn — 
Our  excellent  seed 
stocks  prove  this. 

However  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  aiming  still  higher 
to  produce  even  better 
stocks. 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST, 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Unchanged — The  Pea  Situation — Care  Needed  by  Canners — 
Corn  Canners  Must  Cut — The  Evidence. 

The  market — There  is  no  material  change  to 
record  this  week  in  canned  foods  trading,  either 
in  market  prices  or  volume  of  buying.  The 
market  is  dragging  its  weary  way  along,  with  the 
canners  rather  discouraged  and  the  buyers  refusing  to 
become  interested.  Distribution  of  the  goods  over  the 
retail  counters  is  as  brisk  as  ever  and  all  that  anyone 
could  desire,  but  this  basic  feature,  necessary  to  any 
“good”  market  condition,  seems  to  have  no  influence. 

PEAS — You  have  the  pages  of  market  quotations, 
and  you  have  the  conditions  well  described  under  each 
leading  market,  in  the  columns  following ;  and  likewise 
you  have  reliable  and  interesting  crop  reports  under 
that  heading  in  this  issue.  There  remains  only  to  be 
added  that  pea  canning  is  drawing  to  its  close  in  this 
region,  and  is  opening  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
elsewhere.  The  early  pea  canners,  as  has  already  been 
repeatedly  told,  got  but  from  25  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 
of  a  normal  output,  and  Western  Maryland  is  getting 
from  60  to  65  cases  per  acre,  or  about  half  the  usual, 
or  a  little  more.  And  all  packs  so  far  have  shown  fine 
quality.  Speaking  of  this,  one  of  the  larger  capners 
over  in  Delaware,  this  week  summarized  the  situation 
as  follows : 

“The  pack  in  the  Peninsula  section  of  the  Tri- 
State  territory  was  finished  this  week  with  25  to 
45  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield,  A  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  4  sieve  were  packed,  because  the 
general  practice  was  to  cut  Peas  before  the  pods 
had  filled  out  to  the  larger  sizes,  and  avoid  hard 
peas. 

“For  the  same  reason  the  quantity  of  standard 
and  substandard  peas  packed  is  much  below  last 
year.  This  gives  opportunity  to  those  who  hold  the 
remainder  of  1937  pack  of  lower  grades  to  clean  up 
that  stock. 

“Western  Maryland  canners  have  started  pack¬ 
ing  peas  this  week,  but  the  prospects  are  not  so 
good  as  ten  days  ago.  A  reduced  yield  is  now  pre¬ 
dicted  for  that  section.” 

Some  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  which  cans  its  peas 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Western  Maryland,  report 
but  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  normal  packs.  Dame 
Nature  placed  a  gentle  but  restraining  hand  upon  the 
Tri-State  pea  canners — giving  them  nice  cool  weather 
to  insure  quality,  but  nipping  off  the  quantity.  Evi¬ 
dently  she  had  in  mind  the  amount  of  carry-over 
canned  peas,  and  cut  the  output  to  that  extent.  But 


why  do  canners — good  business  men  they  consider 
themselves — have  to  wait  upon  Dame  Nature?  If  she 
does  not  extend  like  favor  to  the  other,  and  which  are 
the  great,  pea  canning  regions,  her  attempt  here  will 
have  been  in  vain.  June  13th  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  E.  mailed 
the  “condition  and  progress  of  canning  crops  on  June 
1st” — for  peas,  and  it  shows  the  North  Atlantic  (Maine, 
New  York  and  Penna.,)  to  have  92.9  chance  against  a 
10  year  average  of  85.8.  The  North  Central  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota) 
83.7  against  average  of  80.5.  South  Atlantic  (Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  Virginia)  60.8  against  normal 
average  79.8  and  Far  Western  (Montana,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Washington,  Oregon)  93.9  against  short  time 
average  87.2. 

If  these  great  volume  pea  canners  do  not  keep  in 
mind  the  carry-over  of  possibly  better  than  5,000,000 
cases,  and  cut  their  packs  this  year  another  five  million, 
they  need  expect  no  sympathy  from  anyone.  It  is  up 
to  the  great  pea  canning  regions  to  show  their  metal, 
and  what  they  can  do  when  faced  with  a  difficulty.  A 
pea  pack  50  per  cent  of  normal  would  make  certain  the 
recovery  which  everyone  wants;  if  it  reaches  60  per 
cent  of  normal  the  market  will  be  on  a  dead-level  basis 
only,  and  if  it  goes  above  that  the  canned  pea  market 
will  continue  in  the  dolldrums  for  at  least  a  whole  year. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  offing  to  bring  relief  from  the 
canners’  own  foolishness,  not  war  nor  booming  business 
nor  anything  else.  Eating  our  own  words?  Yes.  We 
have  heretofore  figured  the  market  on  a  normal  basis, 
and,  with  that  splendid  consumption  it  seemed  certain 
to  work  out ;  but  things  are  not  normal.  And  so  there 
seems  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  play  it  very  safe, 
until  things  get  back  to  normalcy.  And  incidentally 
that  will  be  helping  to  get  back. 

CORN  —  What  is  true  of  peas  is  likewise  true  of 
canned  corn,  and  the  canners  of  that  product  had  better 
begin  right  now  to  reduce  their  intended  output.  On 
June  1st  stocks  on  hand  totalled  6,764,796  cases,  just 
about  evenly  divided  between  “Sold  not  shipped” — 
3,198,094  cases,  and  unsold — 3,566,702  cases.  Pause  a 
moment  to  pay  a  compliment  (?)  to  the  character  of 
men  or  firms  who  contract,  of  their  own  free  will,  with 
canners,  tieing  up  the  canners’  products  so  that  they 
cannot  sell  to  others,  and  then  leave  uncalled  for  over 
three  million  cases  on  the  1st  of  June  following!  It  is 
a  record  in  welching  that  no  other  industry  can  boast — 
Boast?,  which  no  other  industry  would  tolerate  for  a 
moment.  A  hint  to  these  jelly-spined  canners:  this 
same  crowd  will  be  back  again,  to  buy  at  lower  prices. 
Are  you  going  to  pack  the  goods  to  furnish  them 
another  club  to  beat  down  your  prices,  and  take  away 
your  profits  ?  Have  you  put  them,  and  all  their  agents 
and  helpers,  on  the  black  list,  with  the  firm  determina- 
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tion  that  you  will  have  no  trading  with  them,  except  the 
cash  be  put  down  in  advance? 

On  April  1st  that  carry-over  of  canned  corn  amounted 
to  8,882,957  cases,  with  a  slight  majority  on  the  “sold 
not  shipped”  side.  Since  then,  as  the  figures  show, 
2,118,161  cases  have  been  sold,  and  the  actual  ship¬ 
ments  in  May  amounted  to  1,091,127  cases.  During 
the  balance  of  the  year  to  active  corn-canning  time 
hardly  any  better  average  can  be  looked  for,  so  you 
corn  canners  can  figure  what  the  carry-over  will  be — 
and  not  just  what  you  hold  unsold,  but  the  balance  of 
those  faithless  sales.  You  have  the  record  in  front  of 
you  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  “see  through  this 
ladder.” 

Corn  is  neglected  in  the  market,  and  the  prices  weak. 
Again  the  great  Central  Western  corn  canners  have  the 
bulk  of  this  work  to  do,  as  the  figures  show:  Eastern 
States,  total  holdings,  1,817,893  cases.  Western  States, 
4,946,903  cases.  There  is  still  time  to  cut  that  corn 
acreage  and  you  had  better  do  it,  and  then  be  very 
careful  to  pack  only  prime  quality  corn,  letting  the  other 
go.  It  is  going  to  take  an  effort  to  cut  ten  million  cases 
from  last  year’s  pack,  that  is  nearly  a  50  per  cent  cut, 
which  brings  the  problem  right  into  the  individual  lap 
of  each  corn  canner.  How  do  you  feel  about  that, 
because  if  you  do  not  do  it,  neither  will  the  other  fellow, 
and  the  season  will  close  with  no  one  having  done  it.  No, 
we  do  not  like  this  kind  of  talk,  because  there  have 
never  been  too  many  good  quality  canned  foods  packed ; 
but  there  has  always  been  too  little  salsemanship  behind 
all  canned  foods;  too  much  packing  and  sitting  down 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  along  and  buy  it.  And 
you  can’t  afford  to  do  that  under  present  conditions; 
the  buyers  have  you  on  the  run,  and  they  merely  wait 
until  you  have  gotten  to  the  end  of  your  string,  and 
then  offer  profitless  prices,  and  you  have  to  take  them, 
or  else. 

Maybe  this  is  not  market  review,  but  take  it  as: 
a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient ;  or  forewarned  is  fore¬ 
armed. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade" 

Jobbing  Demand  Better — Feeling  Improving — Low  Prices  On 
New  Southern  Packed  Tomatoes — New  Packed  Peas  In  Fair 
Demand — Corn  Neglected — New  Packed  Beans — Spinach 
Demand  Lags — New  Cherry  Prices. 

New  York,  June  17,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — A  slight  improvement  in  mar¬ 
ket  sentiment  was  evident  this  week,  and  it  was 
becoming  apparent  that  the  “bargain  counter”  is 
becoming  cleared,  insofar  as  canners  are  concerned. 
Tomatoes  developed  a  shade  better  tone  and  standard 
peas  are  showing  signs  of  firming  up.  In  No.  lO’s, 
which  have  come  in  for  good  buying  on  the  general  line 
in  recent  weeks,  a  decided  firmer  tone  was  in  evidence. 
Jobbing  demand  picked  up  somewhat  on  a  number  of 
items  during  the  week,  and  it  appears  that  distributors’ 
stocks  are  getting  into  narrow  compass  on  many  lines. 


THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  studying  new  pack 
prospects  rather  closely,  although  the  new  pack  is  still 
a  gamble,  insofar  as  both  quality  and  quantity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  While  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  canned  foods  prices  are  due  for  a  steady, 
but  moderate  up-turn,  those  who  express  this  belief 
are  apparently  not  sufficiently  well  “sold”  on  their  own 
theories  to  venture  more  than  timidly  into  the  futures 
market,  which  has  some  attractive  offerings  in  the 
scattered  prices  named  thus  far  on  new  season’s  pack. 
General  expectations  of  an  early  price  break  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  continued  in  evidence,  although  the  extent 
of  the  decline  may  quite  likely  not  be  as  great  as 
expected.  Confronted  with  higher  packing  costs,  and 
possible  labor  difficulties,  many  California  canners  may 
sit  tight  on  carry-over  holdings  rather  than  clean  them 
out  through  the  medium  of  low  prices  to  make  way  for 
probably  higher  cost  goods  this  year. 

TOMATOES — It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
unsold  stocks  of  tomatoes  in  the  hands  of  southern 
canners  are  much  lighter  than  had  been  believed,  and 
the  market  showed  a  more  aggressive  tone  this  week. 
Standard  2’s  were  firm  at  621/2  cents  minimum,  with 
65  cents  talked  by  some  packers,  with  95  cents  looked 
for  on  21/2’s.  It  is  uncertain  just  what  effect  Texas 
may  have  as  a  factor  on  prices  in  the  Tri-States,  stan¬ 
dard  2’s  being  currently  available  at  571/2  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Brownsville,  from  which  shipping  point  favorable 
shipping  rates  to  Atlantic  Gulf  ports  prevail.  No 
change  is  reported  in  the  California  tomato  situation 
this  week,  standards  for  prompt  shipment  being  posted 
at  621/^  cents  for  I’s  721/^  cents  for  2’s  80  cents  for 
21/2’s,  and  $2.75  for  lO’s,  with  the  usual  differentials 
applying  on  fancy  solid  pack  goods. 

PEAS — With  packing  operations  in  the  Tri-States 
nearing  the  peak,  a  fair  demand  for  prompt  shipment 
stocks  from  the  new  pack  is  reported.  Standard  4  sieve 
is  generally  firm  at  70  cents  for  2’s  and  $3.60  for  lO’s, 
with  3  sieve  at  72V^  cents  and  $3.75,  and  2  sieve  at  85 
cents  and  $4.25.  On  extra  standard  3  sieve,  canners 
quote  minimums  of  $1.00  and  $5.00  for  2’s  and  lO’s, 
respectively,  while  fancy  2  sieve  is  apparently  strongly 
established  at  $1.25  for  2’s.  Wisconsin  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  pea  pack  outlook  is  favorable,  although 
packers  in  that  state  are  very  much  concerned  over  the 
price  competition  which  other  areas  are  affording. 

CORN — Reports  of  heavy  carry-over  holdings  con¬ 
tinue  to  affect  the  market,  and  little  interest  is  shown 
in  futures.  Some  offerings  of  standard  below  60  cents 
have  been  reported,  but  this  figure  is  generally  the 
minimum.  Buyers  are  encountering  surprising  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  in  locating  stocks  of  No.  10  corn,  with 
crushed  evergreen  holdings  at  $3.85  and  upwards. 

BEANS — New  pack  stringless  beans  are  attracting 
some  attention,  with  southern  packers  offering  for  ship¬ 
ment  when  packed  at  60  cents  for  standard  cut  green 
2’s,  90  cents  for  2l/4’s  and  $2.85  for  lO’s,  with  extra 
standards  at  65  cents,  $1.00  and  $3.25,  respectively. 
On  extra  standard  3  sieve,  prices  are  85  cents  on  2’s  and 
$4.00  on  lO’s,  with  fancy  3  sieve,  whole  green,  held  at 
$1.10  for  2’s  and  $5.00  for  lO’s,  and  2  sieve  at  $1.35  and 
$5.50,  respectively. 
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SPINACH — Demand  for  this  product  has  been  lag¬ 
ging  behind,  but  canners  have  not  offered  any  further 
price  concessions,  and  are  apparently  determined  to 
stand  pat  on  present  postings  pending  an  up-swing  in 
buying. 

LIMA  BEANS — Some  futures  interest  is  evident 
on  this  line,  due  to  the  rather  attractive  prices 
which  have  been  forthcoming.  For  August  delivery, 
some  southern  canners  have  been  quoting  fancy  tiny 
green  at  90  cents  for  I’s,  $1.37i/^  for  2’s  and  $7.50  for 
lO’s  with  fancy  small  green  at  85  cents,  $1.25,  and 
$6.50.  On  fancy  medium  green,  prices  are  80  cents  on 
I’s,  $1,121/^  on  2’s,  and  $5.75  on  lO’s.  Extra  standard 
green  and  white  (60  per  cent  green)  are  offered  at  90 
cents  for  2’s  and  $4.50  for  lO’s. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  better  tone  is  reported  in  the 
grapefruit  market,  with  buying  still  routine.  Florida 
canners  are  offering  unsweetened  juice  down  to  60 
cents  in  carlots,  with  Texas  packers  quoting  the  same 
figure.  Fancy  Florida  segments  are  held  at  921^4  cents, 
f.  0.  b.  Tampa,  for  2’s. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — California  canners  are 
running  on  the  new  cherry  pack,  with  independents 
offering  choice  at  $2.00  and  upwards.  Developments 
of  interest  on  the  remainder  of  the  California  canned 
fruit  line  are  lacking,  with  demand  extremely  slow. 
Buyers  are  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the  cling 
peach  agreement,  anticipating  a  general  reduction  in 
prices  at  this  time.  Any  price  cut  on  peaches,  to  bring 
them  on  a  more  favorable  competitive  basis  with  pine¬ 
apple,  would  also  affect  the  price  structure  on  other 
canned  fruits,  it  is  felt. 

SALMON — Easiness  in  chums  and  pinks  has  tended 
to  inject  a  little  more  interest  into  the  situation.  For 
prompt  shipment,  Seattle  is  offering  chums  at  95  cents 
and  pinks  at  $1.00,  with  fancy  reds  holding  unchanged 
at  an  inside  price  of  $2.25  for  tall  I’s  medium  reds 
being  held  at  $2.10. 

SARDINES — Better  buying  of  spot  Maine  sardines 
is  reported,  the  continued  failure  of  the  new  packing 
season  imparting  a  stronger  outlook  to  the  market.  For 
prompt  shipment,  quarters  are  held  at  $2.80,  three- 
quarter  mustard  keyless  at  $2.70,  and  quarter  oil  or 
mustard  key  cartons  at  $3.60,  all  f.  o.  b.  Eastport. 

FROZEN  FOODS  ANNIVERSARY— A  prediction 
that  frosted  foods  sales  would  ultimately  reach  a  total 
of  $5,000,000,000  annually  was  made  here  this  week  by 
Dr.  Clarence  Birdseye,  inventor  of  the  process  bearing 
his  name,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  given 
by  Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corp.,  marking  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  inauguration  of  frozen  foods  manufac¬ 
ture  on  a  commercial  scale. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Carming  Trade" 

As  a  Canner  Sees  It — ^Tomatoes  Better — Low  Priced  Corn 
Cleaned  Up — Pea  Canners  Busy — Local  Asparagus  Canners 
Finishing — New  Pack  Wax  Beans — Spinach  Shortage — Fruits 
in  Light  Demand — Comments. 

Chicago,  June  17,  1938. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  prominent  Indi¬ 
ana  canner  whose  weekly  circulars  have  been 
quoted  in  this  column  before,  said  the  following 
in  his  of  June  13th: 

“Washington,  June  10  (A.P.) — The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  said  today  the  industrial  recession 
in  the  United  States  is  the  most  severe  in  the 
world.” 

“Washington,  June  10  (A.P.) — ^The  Association 
of  American  Railroads  reported  today  502,624  cars 
of  revenue  freight  were  loaded  during  the  week 
ending  last  Saturday.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
59,437  cars,  or  10.6  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
preceding  week;  a  decrease  of  186,363,  or  27  per 
cent,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  a  decrease  of 
357,440,  or  41.6  per  cent,  compared  with  1930.” 

“This  year’s  pea  pack  is  estimated  at  22,000,000 
cases  to  which  must  be  added  a  carryover  of 
4,000,000  cases,  with  an  estimated  demand  of 
18,000,000  cases.  Read  ’em  and  weep!” 

Various  comments  were  heard  on  the  trade  as  a 
result  of  this.  Some  seemed  to  think  the  canner  was 
hitting  along  the  correct  line,  while  others  took  an 
opposite  opinion. 

TOMATOES — ^The  market  in  Indiana  on  No.  2  tin 
standards  is  65c  factory.  Only  one  or  two  lots  available 
at  less  (so  the  authorities  maintain)  and  those  are  of 
questionable  quality.  The  quoted  market  on  other  sizes 
is — No.  21/2  standards,  85c  to  90c  factory;  No.  21/2 
extra  standard,  95c  to  $1.10  factory ;  No.  2  extra  stan¬ 
dard,  70c  factory;  No.  2  fancy,  $1.05  factory;  No.  10 
standards,  $3.00  factory. 

CORN — The  bottom  of  the  market  on  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white  crushed  is  65c  factory.  All  lots  at 
less  seem  to  have  been  cleaned  up. 

More  favorable  weather  since  the  last  report,  has 
enabled  corn  canners  to  catch  up  with  their  planting 
operations. 

PEAS — Northern  Indiana  and  Northern  Illinois  can¬ 
ners  will  begin  operations  this  week.  It  will  be  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  next  week  before  Central  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  canners  start. 

Crop  conditions  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Illinois 
continue  practically  unchanged.  The  Aphis  is  not  a 
factor.  The  weather  has  been  cool  and  quite  wet.  Some 
of  the  canners  in  the  Northern  portion  of  Wisconsin 
were  forced  to  reduce  acreage  on  account  of  extreme 
wet  conditions. 

Quite  a  contrast  to  the  Wisconsin  situation.  Eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  suffering  from  dry 
weather  and  Aphis  is  a  threat  there.  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  where  the  bulk  of  the  peas  grown 
are  for  freezing,  also  needs  rain  badly. 
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There  is  little  buying  going  on.  Most  of  the  jobbers 
seem  to  prefer  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  pack,  figur¬ 
ing  that  some  canners  will  weaken  and  will  want  to 
unload  a  few  cars  for  quick  returns.  The  going  market 
today  is — No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas,  70c  to  75c 
factory;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  75c  to  85c 
factory;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas,  90c 
to  $1.10  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — Illinois  canners  are  concluding  their 
runs.  The  market  is  firm  and  there  are  few  if  any  price 
changes.  The  Chicago  trade  have  not  purchased  heavily 
of  asparagus  and  some  say  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
business  here  as  the  fall  and  winter  months  are 
reached. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Some  new  pack 
Southern  cut  wax  have  sold  as  low  as  75c  delivered 
Chicago  and  of  quality  said  to  be  very  nice.  Other 
quotations  on  new  packing  from  the  South  are — No.  10 
standard  cut  wax,  $3.85  delivered ;  No.  10  standard  cut 
green,  $3.70  delivered;  No.  2  standard  cut  green,  70c 
delivered. 

BEETS,  SAUERKRAUT,  GREEN  LIMAS,  and  other 
vegetable  items  are  without  interest  this  week. 

SPINACH — One  or  two  Missouri  and  Arkansas  can¬ 
ners  being  unable  to  deliver  future  contracts  in  full, 
have  forced  some  buyers  to  reenter  the  market  with 
the  result  that  a  few  sales  have  been  made  here  basis 
of — No.  21/2  Missouri  spinach,  80c  factory;  No.  2 
Missouri  spinach,  65c  factory ;  No.  10  Missouri  spinach, 
$2.65  factory. 

ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES — Lower  prices  prevail. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  ever  since  opening  was 
made.  Telegraphic  reports  have  it  that  efforts  are 
being  made  in  California  to  bring  about  a  control  level. 
Meanwhile,  business  has  been  confirmed  basis  of — 
Choice  Royal  Annes,  8-oz.,  65c;  No.  1  tall,  $1.20;  No. 
2V->,  $1.90;  No.  10,  $6.50. 

PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS— Volume  of  buying  is 
quite  light.  Everyone  is  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the 
peach  control.  A  little  business  is  noted  in  apricots. 

PINEAPPLE — The  lower  prices  have  focused  atten¬ 
tion  upon  this  most  acceptable  fruit.  While  consider¬ 
able  detail  occured  in  taking  care  of  the  protection  on 
floor  stocks,  distributors  seem  to  be  hitting  the  ball  in 
excellent  manner. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Ap¬ 
parently  it  is  off  again — on  again  and — Finnegan.  That 
rather  crude  expression  means  that  reports  have  it  one 
day  that  the  F.  S.  C.  Co.  have  jumped  in  and  purchased 
liberally  of  juice  and  then  the  next  day,  it  is  denied, 
until  no  one  knows  just  what  has  happened.  Mean¬ 
while,  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  juice  has  been  quoted  as 
low  as  571/2C  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

In  Florida  going  prices  are  around — No.  2  fancy 
grapefruit,  92V2c;  No.  2  broken  grapefruit,  75c;  No.  2 
grapefruit  juice,  60c. 

THE  FISH  LINE — With  No.  1  tall  pinks  now  some¬ 
what  firmly  established  at  $1.00  Coast,  the  trade  seems 
to  be  preparing  for  the  usual  summer  demand.  Shrimp 
is  a  little  easy  with  prices  as  low  as — No.  1  medium 
shrimp,  $1.25  Gulf ;  No.  1  large  shrimp,  $1.35  Gulf ; 
No.  1  jumbo  shrimp,  $1.40  Gulf. 

THE  A  &  P  MAGAZINE— The  June  issue  of 
“Woman’s  Day’’  published  by  the  Chain  Octopus  did 


not  contain  many  advertisements.  In  fact,  the  only 
canner  that  had  an  ad  in  it  was  the  Hormel  Company. 
It  doesn’t  look  as  if  much  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  development  of  this  so-called  magazine.  The  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  increased  to  fifty  pages  and  sells  for 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents.  It  must  be  costing  A  &  P 
a  pretty  penny. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILI^Reports  have  it 
that  the  National  Grocery  Chain  Association  is  raising 
a  fund  to  be  used  to  defeat  Congressman  Wright  Pat¬ 
man  for  renomination  for  Congress  in  the  first  Texas 
District  at  the  Primary  soon  to  be  held.  Also  that  the 
other  seventy  odd  Congressmen,  sponsors  of  the  Bill 
along  with  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  are  going  to 
be  subjected  to  a  heavy  barrage. 

“Business  Week”  a  magazine  which  has  been  attack¬ 
ing  the  Anti-Chain  measure  said  that  $100,000  had  been 
raised  to  defeat  the  Bill  and  that  further  funds  would 
be  obtained  to  attack  Patman  in  his  own  district  as 
well  as  the  other  Congressmen  from  32  States.  It  looks 
as  if  these  various  Congressmen,  sponsors  of  the  Bill, 
are  in  for  some  hot  time,  during  their  campaigns.  Their 
opponents  may  even  talk  against  the  Chain  system  in 
order  to  obtain  the  nomination,  but  under  cover  will 
be  opposed  to  such  legislation.  That  is  the  usual  trick 
of  the  Chains,  as  they  know  the  necessity  of  keeping 
under  cover  themselves. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

The  Condition  of  Crops — Peaches  and  Apricots  Far  Below  Last 
Year — Cherry  Prices — Cold  Continues  to  Hold  Back  Asparagus 

— Pears  Pro-rated — Tomatoes  to  be  Graded — Corn  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  June  16,  1938. 

ROPS — The  California  Crop  Reporting  Service 
reports  that  weather  and  growing  conditions  in 
May  were  generally  favorable  for  deciduous 
fruit  development.  Reports  as  of  June  1,  point  to 
relatively  satisfactory  production  of  these  crops. 
Cherries,  pears  and  prunes  promise  a  larger  tonnage 
than  last  year,  while  a  lighter  production  of  apricots 
and  peaches  is  forecast.  Little  damage  has  been  done 
by  frost  this  season,  but  some  heavy  losses  from  high 
water  have  been  sustained  by  orchards  in  low  areas. 
The  apple  crop  is  reported  at  58  per  cent  of  a  full  crop, 
compared  with  74  per  cent  on  June  1  a  year  ago.  The 
apricot  crop,  harvesting  of  which  is  commencing,  is 
forecast  at  209,000  tons,  compared  with  a  production 
of  311,000  tons  last  year.  The  cherry  crop  is  a  large 
one,  being  forecast  at  28,000  tons.  Both  Royal  Annes 
and  shipping  varieties  are  abundant.  The  cling  peach 
crop  promises  to  reach  294,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
a  crop  of  370,000  tons  in  1937.  The  smaller  crop  is 
due  largely  to  loss  of  productive  acreage  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley.  The  freestone  peach  crop  is  forecast 
at  174,000  tons  as  compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of 
188,000  tons.  The  pear  crop  promises  to  reach  260,000 
tons,  while  plums  are  expected  to  total  61,000  tons. 
Harvesting  of  the  latter  is  under  way.  Olives  have 
bloomed  freely  and  the  crop  is  rated  at  86  per  cent,  or 
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slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  A  very  heavy  crop  of 
prunes  is  in  sight. 

MARKET  —  The  canned  foods  market  continues 
quiet,  with  the  trade  keeping  careful  watch  on  opening 
and  tentative  opening  prices  appearing  from  time  to 
time.  These  have  a  marked  affect,  of  course  on  unsold 
stocks  of  the  1937  pack.  The  new  pineapple  prices,  with 
the  protection  given  jobbers  on  unsold  floor  stocks,  is 
resulting  in  added  business  and  the  launching  of  special 
drives  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  according  to 
advices  received  by  packers.  This  fruit  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  active  items  in  the  list. 

CHERRIES  —  Tentative  opening  prices  on  Royal 
Anne  cherries  have  been  named  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  these  being  for  shipment  prior 
to  July  31,  1938.  These  are  as  follows:  Del  Monte 
Brand,  No.  2V2,  $2.00;  No.  2  tall,  $1.60;  No.  1  tall, 
$1.25;  buffet,  70  cents,  and  No.  10,  $7.00.  Standards, 
No.  2V2,  $1-85;  No.  1,  $1.15,  and  No.  10,  $6,171/2* 
Water  pack  is  quoted  at  $5.00  for  No.  10. 

ASPARAGUS — The  pack  of  California  asparagus  is 
progressing  very  slowly  on  account  of  cold  weather 
and  it  will  probably  be  about  the  end  of  the  month 
before  the  full  pack  of  1,800,000  cases  is  completed. 
Considerable  acreage  has  been  abandoned  by  growers, 
owing  to  the  backward  season  and  the  tendency  for 
fields  to  run  to  grass  of  small  size. 

PEARS  —  The  California  Prorate  Commission  has 
approved  a  pro  rate  program  for  pears.  This  will  do 
away  with  the  use  of  cull  pears  for  canning.  A  similar 
plan  is  being  adopted  in  the  Medford  district  in  Oregon, 
it  is  understood. 

TOMATOES  —  A  plan  to  regulate  the  grades  of 
tomatoes  to  be  delivered  for  canning  in  the  southern 
California  zone  has  been  adopted.  A  similar  plan  has 
been  proposed  for  northern  California,  but  canners  are 
registering  opposition  to  this.  Most  of  the  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes  is  made  in  the  northern  district. 

CORN  —  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
come  out  with  a  price  of  $1.35  on  its  No.  2V4  fall 
cylinder.  Golden  Bantam  corn  on  the  cob,  packed  four 
ears  to  the  can.  This  is  the  same  price  quoted  last 
year. 

PEACHES — Canners  of  cling  peaches  are  coming 
out  with  suggestions  of  a  price  of  $30  a  ton  for  the 
portion  of  this  year’s  crop  they  expect  to  handle.  This 
compares  with  $40  and  $45  a  ton  last  year.  This  year’s 
price  is  considered  too  high  by  many,  considering  the 
carryover  and  general  market  conditions.  It  is  felt 
that  a  relatively  high  price  is  being  suggested  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  operations  of  some  poorly  financed  canners 
who  might  be  induced  to  put  up  a  large  pack  if  lower 
prices  are  named.  Growers  are  making  overtures  to 
the  Government  to  dry  surplus  cling  peaches  for  relief 
purposes. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS'-'VINER  FEEDERS 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "Bayou” 

Sp0cial  Correspondent  of  "The  Carmmg  Trade" 

Too  Many  Sharks  for  the  Shrimp — Market  Quiet — Bean 
Canning  Done — Restricted  Pack — Crowder  Peas  Still  Being 
Canned. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  17,  1938. 

HRIMP  —  The  headless  shrimp  dealers  of  this 
locality  continue  to  draw  their  requirements  of 
shrimp  from  Apalachicola,  Florida,  and  Louisiana, 
because  there  are  none  being  produced  on  this  coast. 

The  Alabama  shrimpers  report  that  there  are  a  good 
many  shrimp  in  the  Gulf,  but  that  the  sharks  are  so 
plentiful  that  the  shrimpers  can  not  fish,  because  the 
sharks  tear  up  their  trawls. 

The  shrimpers  use  a  small  net  of  a  triangular  shape, 
with  an  opening  about  two  feet  wide  and  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  long,  which  they  put  overboard  first  to 
locate  the  shrimp  and  this  is  called  the  try  net.  If  the 
shrimpers  get  any  shrimp  in  their  try  net,  then  they 
put  the  big  net  or  trawl  overboard. 

The  shrimpers  say  that  they  get  a  good  many  shrimp 
in  their  try  net,  but  when  they  pull  up  their  trawl,  it 
is  all  torn  up,  full  of  big  holes,  where  the  sharks  went 
after  the  shrimp  in  the  trawl.  Consequently  no  shrimp 
and  in  some  cases  no  net  either. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  not  very  active, 
yet  the  price  is  firm  and  the  wet  pack  is  quoted  at  $1.30 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.45  for  No.l  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  demand  for  fresh  crab  meat  is 
picking  up  and  while  no  big  volume  is  moving,  yet  more 
was  produced  and  shipped  out  in  this  section  last  week 
than  it  has  been  in  the  previous  two  or  three  weeks. 

However,  the  price  is  low.  Twenty  six  to  thirty  cents 
per  pound  for  white  and  16  to  20  cents  per  pound  for 
claw,  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  1938  Spring  bean  canning 
season  is  now  history,  because  all  the  canneries  have 
quit  packing  them  and  shut  down. 

A  few  of  the  canneries  are  packing  crowder  peas, 
otherwise  things  are  quiet  in  the  canning  communities 
of  this  section. 

The  factories  have  handled  the  bean  pack  cautiously, 
therefore,  the  carry-over  is  light. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10.  Young  tender 
whole  beans  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — Some  of  the  canneries  are  still 
packing  crowder  peas  and  the  canners  report  a  very 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  booked. 

Crowder  peas  have  just  been  canned  in  this  section 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  they  have  taken  so  well,  that 
each  year  more  canners  are  packing  them. 

Several  crops  of  crowder  peas  can  be  planted  during 
the  season,  therefore,  like  snap  beans,  the  canneries 
can  have  nice,  fresh  crowder  peas  to  can  all  through 
the  Summer. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Lack  of  profit  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  staple  canned 
foods  is  causing  many  to  wish  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
some  new  products.  That  is  laudable,  but  you  should  not  venture 
without  careful  study.  Big  sellers  among  new  products  are  not 
the  result  of  guesswork,  or  luck.  The  new  product  must  be 
“right”  from  the  first:  right  in  taste,  appearance,  and  necessarily, 
in  keeping  conditions.  Changes  and  improvements  are  likely,  but 
failure  to  hold  up — from  a  mistake  in  processing  or  other  require¬ 
ment — is  usually  fatal.  At  least  it  will  take  a  small  fortune  to  undo 
the  first  bad  impression. 

Fortunately  that  “RIGHT”  basis  is  easily  available.  Read 
“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning”  so  that  you  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  basic  principles  (many,  if  not  most,  of  the  best 
sellers  on  the  market  today  used  that  famous,  and  world-widely 
used  book,  as  a  starting  point.) 

With  such  a  solid  foundation  of  understanding,  build  your  new 
product;  experiment  on  mixture,  flavoring,  texture  or  what  not,  in¬ 
cluding  time  and  temperature  of  process,  and  you  will  not  be  far 
wrong.  If  you  wish  corroboration  of  your  formula,  consult  your 
Can  Company  Laboratory,  or  others,  and  they  will  gladly  pass 
upon  its  safety. 

You  will  find  the  $10.00  spent  for  this  book  the  best  investment 
— the  best  insurance  and  assurance — possible,  and  any  one  in  the 
industry  will  endorse  this  claim. 

For  more  than  30  years — revised  and  kept  up  to  date — the 
‘Cook  Book’  of  this  entire  industry.  Now  in  its  6th  edition,  with 
never  a  sustained  objection  on  any  one  of  its  wide  scope  of  food 
products — canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiments,  juices,  etc., 
etc.  “The  industry’s  cook-book  authority”. 

Order  thru  any  Supplyman,  or  from 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for .  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Ekwtern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%. . . 

2.45 

2.50 

Large,  No.  2% . — 

2.45 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

2.50 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans. — . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

2.35 

2.45 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.16 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.20 

2.00 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/^,  2s . 

1.96 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

2.16 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.7R 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.06 

1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.95 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

6.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.60 

4.00 

4.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

Nn  in 

.60 

2.76 

.70 

3.36 

.67%  .76 

3.35  . 

.80 

.85 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.96 

1.36 

1.45 

1.75 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

. 

_ _ 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............„ 

No.  10  . . 

. 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

.96 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.85 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

. ^ 

. 

. 

. 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. 

. 

No.  10  . 

. 

TT1---“ 

. 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . .  . 

No.  10  _ _ 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  I^ite . 

No.  10  . . . 

Na  2  Soak^ . "...  ”  .67% 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.„....... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  "No.’“2" 
No.  10  . 

CARROTS 


.75 

.96 
•A  26 
.70 
.90 
3.25 


.80 


3.76 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . .76 

No.  10  . s'kO 

®td.  Diced,  No.  2 . .66 

No.  10  . .  3  00 


4.26 
.76 

3.26 


peas  and  carrots 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 .  , 


.60  _ 

.90  1.10 


1.25  1.30 


.92%  1.00 


.76  .80 


.60  .66 


.90  1.20 
.95  1.60 

8.76  4.60 

.65  .70 


.62%  .66 
.67%  .75 
2.76  3.00 


”".60 

2.76 


’”."76 

8.00 


1.00  1.10 


.90  .95 


.86  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  ...... 

.96  ....... 

3.60  ....... 


’”’.66  ’””.”70 


1.S0 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.86  1.05 

.85 

.96 

No.  10  . . 

4.76 

5.25 

6.76 

Ex.  Std.  Nn.  2 . 

.80 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2,. . . 

.75 

No.  10  . . . . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

No,  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

Shoenee,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.86 

l.di) 

••••••• 

....... 

No.  10  . . 

...WM 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2....„ _ _ 

72% 

.80 

.... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.76 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.82%  1.10 

.80 

.95 

1.15 

1.16 

No.  10  . . 

4.60 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.75 

.85 

.7.5 

80 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.75 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

Ebt.  Std.  No.  2 .  . 

.65 

.55 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.85 

3.75 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  Tall  . 

No.  2V,  . 

.70 

.85 

.60 

166 

1.10 

....... 

No.  10  . . 

2.50 

1.90 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey..  No.  2 . 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

A  on 

4.60 

BIIOTH 

Std..  No.  2 . 

fiR 

....... 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

. 

1.25 

1.60 

1.26 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s 

1.00 

1.26 

1.06 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

.90 

1.10 

IJJ) 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s 

.80 

1.00 

i.on 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

. 

.85 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.82%  1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

.82%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.05 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . „..., 

. „ 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . „.... 

1.30 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  23 . . 

1.26 

1.20 

1.50 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s............„.. 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

1.06 

1.05 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

.86 

1.00 

.95 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s...... 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

5.00 

5.25 

5.26 

5.50 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

4.75 

5.00 

4.76 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

.72% 

.80 

.75 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.76 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  63 . 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  23 . 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

3.75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.67% 

.70 

Soaked,  28  . 

.42% 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

lOs  . . 

2.15 

2.75 

3.60 

.67% 

.70 

10s  . 

2.70  ■ 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

_ 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

No.  3  - - - 

•  ItlTH 

I-Tl-T- 

No.  10  . . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.26 

2.60 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

.80" 

.96 

.80 

.80  ■ 

.96 

No.  8  _ 

No.  in  . . 

2.80 

3.66 

2.65 

iss 

. 

3.16 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.65 

.72% 

.65 

.65 

.96 

1.10 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

.82% 

1  .95 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.36 

No.  10  . . 

2.90 

3.25 

2.66 

3.00 

3.50 

4.35 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limns. 

.80 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. . 

1 

assMs* 

Triple,  No.  2..........„ . 

....... 

- -  1.10 

1.16  1.26 
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Bias  tern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.70  .70 

No.  2%  . ' . 

Mn  %  . 

.80  .87% 

in  . 

2.70  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

.76  . 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

Kn  A  . 

.97%  1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.25  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

1.06 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . 

Mrt  51  . 

1.26 

1.36 

1.82% 

1.87% 

Vft.  10  ....  . 

4.16 

4.26 

Rt  RM  ,  Mn,  1., 

9 '  . 

.67%  .76 

.95  1.26 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

1.10 

No.  3  7. . 

No.  10  . 

3.15  3.60 

2.76 

2.86 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

.40  .60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . 

.62%  .70 
.95  1.00 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.87% 

No.  2%  . 

.86 

.90 

No.  3 

1.10  1.16 

No.  10  . 

3.20  3.26 

3.00 

3.00 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.42%  . 

.40 

No.  10  . 

3.26  . 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

std..  No.  i.  Trim  1.036 . 

.40  . 

No.  10  ..' . 

3.05  3.25 

2.0() 

2.60 

2.76 

2.85 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40  .46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . 

.66  .70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.60  3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.76  _ 

.65 

.67% 

No.  2%  . 

1.05  . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.60  . 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.06  1.85 

No.  10  .  6.25  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Sirrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.46 

6.50 


1.60 

6.00 


2.25 

8.00 


1.20 

4"76 


2.35 

8.40 


1.60 

6.'75 


1.16 

6.60 


1.20 

6.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.76  8.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 66  .70 

No.  10  . 2.90  8.26 

No.  2  Std . 52V4  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.. . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  Florida 

8  oz.  . 


No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 


8.00  8.60 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2., 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.45 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

7.26 

7.50 

5.00 

1.75 

1.40 

1.36 

6.00 

2.26 

2.00 

1.85 


2.50 

2.35 

2.00 


4.76  . 

.  2.10 

.  6.76 

.  2.10 

5.25  6.75 

.  2.66 

.  2.66 


2.10 

2.50 


Canned  Fish 


1.70  1.86 

1.40  1.66 

1.20  1.46 

California 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.60 

3.26 
1.96 


8  oz . 

No.  1  . - . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . - . 

PEARS 

Kelfer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  . - . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2Mt .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . .  6.26 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2y% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%..^ . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushtd,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


%  Ib . . 

.92%  1.00 

2.86  3.00 

i.ob 

2.76 

1.06 

3.10 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

.44  .46 

.37 

.44% 

.64  .66 

.48 

.60 

.57%  .62% 

.65 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.60  .70 

.67% 

.66 

.76 

.80 

2.00  . 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

2.32% 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

BuRet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


.95 

1.00 

1.90 


6.60 

3.26 

1.96 


1.05 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.45 

1.66 

3.76 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.36 

1.70 

1.80 

1.46 

1.65 

1.36 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.36 

6.80 

6.26 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

.5.85 

6.10 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


.62% 

.72% 

1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.36 

V*  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

>4  Oil,  Carton .  3.50 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . . 

%s  . 

y48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 


3.60 

2.70 


3.00  . 

Southern 

.95  . 

1.00  . . 

L90  "Z. 


Northwest  Selects 


1.15 

1.50 


1.26 

1.75 


2.25  2.60 

1.65  1.70 

2.00  2.10 

i"o'6  i’loi) 

.80  . 

3.60  . 

2.10  . 

.95  . 

1.80  2.10 


Southern 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1..35 

1.36 

1.45 

1.70 

3.36 


1.70 

3.40 


10.60  11.46 

6.76  6.80 

3.86  4.16 

9.60  10.66 


6.26 

8.66 


6.76 

8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire.  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  (^darburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robiris  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  cons,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable.  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  ansect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticallr 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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UfSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  -Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  S  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbiu,  Ohio. 

^nclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Variettes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marldng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langseiikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  GIms  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wli. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ' 

The  UnltsKl  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


J,w  JO,  inc.8 


THE  CANN  I  NC  TRADE 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  with 
out  crushing. 


Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver 
ed  in  empty  can. 


0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 


0  Compression  adjustment 


0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired, 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

^S^^altimore^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


'NATION  Al* 


//  too  • 


Can«**y‘ 


,  4.  x'NATIONAL 


II  is  pOWC* 


and  speed  • 


,„d  lechw'*'  «»'•  „„dTIONAt.' 

wlteteve  open »®‘ 

dPlANNtoSWV.Cts...<V»“« 

CANS  and 


"HATIONM*" 


—  — M«t>r  PACKS. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATIOI  f 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKCESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  offlCES  .  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETBOIT  .  HAMILTON.  C 


SaIm  OUax  AAd  riaala  •  NEW  TORE  CITY 


MASFETH.  N.  T 


